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DECLARATION 


OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 





Proclaimed in 1923; revised in 1948. 


By the 


present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 


commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the 


Child the bes 
duly to meet 


I. — 
II. — 


III. — 


IV. — 


Vv. — 


VI. — 


Vil. — 





i that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
this obligation in all respects : 


THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 
all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 


The cHILD must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 


THE CHILD must be given the means requisite for 
its normal development, materially, morally and 
spiritually. 

THE CHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed ; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief in 
times of distress. 


THE CHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 
by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive 4 training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 


THE CHILD must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 








emer 











Delinquent and Socially 
Maladjusted Children 


The Differentiation of Institutions 
and of Treatment Methods Within the Same Institution 


At its previous session, held in Rome in the autumn 
of 1952.1 the [.U.C.W. Advisory Committee on Delinquent 
and Socially Maladjusted Children and Young People decided 
to devote its Spring Session, 1954, to the problems of institu- 
tions. It had already concerned itself with forms and 
methods of treatment in previous sessions, and on more 
than one occasion the question had been raised whether it 
was better for the institutions to specialise in the treatment 
of certain categories of children, and according to what 
criteria, or, on the contrary, whether they should receive 
a mixed population, in that case adapting treatment to the 
individual, a procedure which is not that usually followed 
by the majority of institutions. This question is a topical 
one in a number of countries which are considering the 
reorganisation of their system of treatment of socially malad- 
justed minors. 

According to our usual practice, a short questionnaire 
invited members of the Committee to send in a description 
of the system in force in their respective countries, together 
with their personal comments. On the basis of their replies 
the I.U.C.W. Secretariat compiled a Preliminary Report, 
which can be obtained in multigraphed form upon request. 

The Committee met from 20 to 24 April in Belgium, 
by the kind invitation of Mlle Simone Huynen, Director of 
the Child Welfare Bureau, Ministry of Justice, who presided 
over the discussions with much authority and good humour. 

All the foreign, and some of the Belgian, members of the 
Committee were housed in the Chateau d’Argenteuil, near 
Waterloo, the magnificent headquarters of a State Domestic 
Science and Agricultural Institute, where the sittings were 


1 Reported in the International Child Welfare Review, 1953, 
Vol. VII, No. 1. 
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held. So absorbing were these that little time was left to 
saunter in the grounds. However, three expeditions were 
arranged : to the Farm School of Waterloo, directed by our 
friend and colleague, M. Delvaux, to the State Training 
School at Saint-Servais, near Namur, which is placed under 
the direction of the Order of the Daughters of the Cross, and 
to the State School Home at Jumet, directed by M. Coulon. 
Each visit was followed by an excursion : on the first occa- 
sion to the Museum of the Battle of Waterloo, on the second, 
a coach tour along the banks of the Meuse and dinner in a 
restaurant overlooking the town of Namur, and on the third, 
a charming reception at the Town Hall of Brussels, conclud- 
ing with a visit of this marvellous building under the guid- 
ance of its curator. The session itself opened at Argenteuil 
with a dinner, presided over by the Minister of Justice, who 
extended a cordial welcome to the Committee; the first 
working session was attended by M. P. Cornil, General 
Secretary of the Ministry of Justice. 

Mr. Horsten, in the name of the Danish Ministry of 
Social Affairs, invited the Committee to hold its next session 
in Denmark, in September 1955. It will take as its theme 
the treatment of especially difficult cases. 


Summary of Introductory Report 


By D.Q.R. Mutock HouwEr 
Director of the Zandbergen Institute, Amersfoort (Netherlands) 


A study of the preliminary reports sent by members 
of the Committee on their various countries shows that 
they are not easily comparable : their ideas of a “ training 
school ” are not identical, and furthermore they have approach- 
ed the problem from different angles. 

The problem is by no means a new one. Already in 
the fifteenth century Vittorio de Feltre (1387-1467) energetic- 
ally opposed the authoritarian principle in education, which 
according to him “froze life” and hindered the develop- 
ment of the personality of the child. 

In the sixteenth century Rabelais and Montaigne 
expressed similar views, and a century later Jean-Baptiste 
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de la Salle emphasised the necessity of more human relations 
between educator and pupil ; it was from this source also that 
sprang the notion of the progressive system. 

Pestalozzi in the eighteenth century advocated that 
life in an institution should be more homelike, underlined 
the significance of woman for the nurture of children and the 
importance of independent activities, such as singing and 
manual work. 

In connection with a contest held at Hamburg, Salzmann 
in 1779 drafted a memorandum on the pros and cons of 
institutions, in which he violently attacked the absence of 
all gaiety in the life of these establishments. He recom- 
mended the introduction of games and sports. Whereas 
Pestalozzi’s idea was “to get inside the skin of the child ”, 
so as to understand his needs with a view to giving him the 
most appropriate treatment possible, Salzmann’s system 
was to promote the moral education of the child by means of 
behaviour charts based on a system of approval and disap- 

roval. 
; In the nineteenth century, Falk conceived the educator’s 
task to be an older friend to the child; he deprecated the 
unvarying routine of the institution and urged that it should 
be more homelike in character. 

During the same period, Wehrli sought to achieve a 
synthesis of teaching, work and leisure, while Wichern, at 
Hamburg, came under the influence of Demetz and his 
“penitentiary agricultural settlement ”, and foresaw the 
subdivision of large buildings into small units. He also 
advocated that leisure-time activities should be a time of 
real relaxation. The institution should be a family village, 
and the group a family unit. 

Don Bosco also bases his work on a loving attitude 
towards the homeless and delinquent child, who must be 
welcomed into a living and working community. 

These few examples suffice to show that the problem 
which concerns us has already given rise to much discussion 
in the past, without however being in any way finally solved. 
Perhaps the reason why the attempt always failed was 
because the search always took the form of rules that would 
apply to the.average child. To-day there is more under- 
standing that this line of approach is wrong. Every- 
where, also, it is obvious that the bastion of “ discipline ”, 
attacked on all sides, is about to fall. 

But how is one to avoid the “ average ” in a community 
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of children and educators living together 24 hours of the 
day ? Even the educator is a prisoner and his contact 
with the outside world is restricted. The bad educator is 
the first victim of a system which lays upon him a multitude 
of tasks and problems. 

Before criticising the various systems of residential 
education in closed establishments which have been or will 
hereafter be mentioned, it is useful to clarify the purpose 
of this education. Is it not— 


1) to develop the personality of the child, 


2) to give him an education which will integrate him as a 
member of a community, but not an artificial community, 


3) to give him a vocational training which will enable him to 
be self-supporting and take part in the life of the world 
outside when he leaves the institution ? 


The various systems of education in force may be grouped 
in five main categories, though of course there are interme- 
diary systems and some mutual borrowing. 


1. The progressive system was the first important 
effort to improve the scandalous state of “reformatories ” 
at the beginning of the century. It is linked with the names 
of Rouvroy and Delierneux, who created it in Belgium(1920). 
It is based on the principle that if the child behaves well 
he goes from grade to grade, from one section to another 
—trial, reward, probation, with discharge as the crowning 
reward of the reformed character—while bad behaviour 
involves a setback to a lower grade. 

To-day it is easy to criticise this system, but Jet us 
rather pay a tribute to those who took the initiative to 
replace the repressive system which flourished at that period 
by a progressive system of education which opened up a new 
era in the treatment of young delinquents and placed Bel- 
gium in the forefront of the pioneers. 

The chief fault of the system is that it does not attach 
sufficient importance to the emotional life ; it requires of the 
child that he adapt himself to standards fixed in advance. 
In fact, it demands a great deal and gives very little. The 
educator is not encouraged to find out what are the real needs 
of his charge and tends to judge him on the strength of his 
behaviour alone. 

While this system may be helpful for some children, 
it is not of equal benefit for all, and it presents the danger 
that the child’s progress may be hindered by emotional 
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repressions or defective intelligence. There is a tendency 
to evaluate the success of the system by the capacity of the 
discharged minor to earn his own living, with no thought 
for the make-up of his emotional life. 


2. In reaction to the progressive system with its 
constant transfer of the pupil from one group to another 
and the tendency towards hypocrisy which it favours, the 
homogeneous system has been evolved, which gives the minor 
more continuity and more security in his personal relations. 
It still permits a certain flexibility in the grouping, however, 
as the composition of the group will vary according as it 
forms and reforms for daily living, study, work and recrea- 
tional activities. 

The question then arises of the integration of the minor 
in the group and the quality of his relations with the educator. 
How can these factors be evaluated ? 

The following test can provide the answer, provided 
that it is made in a climate of confidence. It consists in 
putting ten questions to the minor: 


Who is your best friend ? 

Whom do you like the least ? 

Which educator do you like best ? 

Which do you like the least ? 

If you had-to share a dormitory with four others, which 
companions would you choose ? 

Which would you not choose ? 

Whom would you like to go away with on a holiday ? 

With whom would you not go away at any price ? 

If you had to be with a team to do a job of work, whom 
would you ask to help you ? 

Whom would you not ask ? 


OR WOR 
SS 


Oo COIS 


_ 
Za ee et SS 


By comparing the replies of the members of the groups, 
it becomes plain which minors have good contacts and which 
are those who remain outsiders. One observes that some 
are quite happy in the group, that others, while not being 
quite at home still have positive, rather than negative, rela- 
tions; in another group it is just the reverse and, lastly, 
there is usually one scapegoat who is rejected by all. A pri- 
vate conversation with this last-named. will generally reveal 
that he does ‘in fact feel himself to be quite apart from the 
others. 

A similar analysis can be made of the relations between 
child and educator; it should be remembered that during 
puberty the reactions may fluctuate considerably. How- 
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ever, if the tests should reveal that the educator has not a 
single positive contact—and it does happen sometimes—or 
that he is never mentioned either in a positive or a negative 
sense, it may fairly be asked whether he has not been mistaken 
in the choice of his career. 

The homogeneous system gives much more scope than 
the progressive system for the development of the minor’s 
personality. It offers the possibility—and this is essential— 
for the educator to talk with the child privately, to discover 
which are the boys who exercise a negative influence and to 
gain their co-operation. The homogeneous system is better 
than the progressive system for the treatment of borderline 
cases. But though the composition of the group should be 
heterogeneous, the extremes should be withdrawn. It is, 
for instance, almost impossible to establish a satisfactory 
community life with minors whose I.Q. varies between 60 
and 120, or those who have very serious character defects. . 
The last-named—those who exercise a bad influence—should 
be put into a special group. Otherwise, there is a very great 
advantage in mixing the different types. Above all, the 
groups should not be arranged according to the difficulties 
of the children ; there should be a judicious balance, taking 
into account the personality of the educator, the needs of 
the children and the probable reactions of the members of 
the group upon each other. 

Under this system there may be several different ways 
of grouping the children (horizontal, vertical, in cottage 
units, in a single building, etc.), but their common charac- 
teristic is that, in principle, the child remains in the same 
group throughout the whole of his stay in the centre. 

Was it not, however, Aristotle who said that the func- 
tion of science is to probe and to search ? 

We may also be permitted therefore to have our doubts 
regarding the homogeneous system. Up to acertain point its 
effects will be similar to the progressive system. It does 
take more account of the needs of the child, but it places 
his relations with the educator on such a high level that the 
minor finds himself completely at a loss when, on leaving 
the establishment, he comes in contact with adults who have 
not the :ame understanding and the same patience. The 
principal of the institution must always recollect that he is 
the servant of the community, his role being to build a bridge 
back to normal life. In any case, it is a sign of a bad princi- 
pal if he believes that he has discovered the system, which 
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is as good as saying that he has lost all elasticity of spirit 
and all capacity for self-criticism. 

Unfortunately, principals have a tendency to refuse 
or to expel difficult cases which spoil their statistical results, 
and such minors are therefore directed to the State institu- 
tions which have no option but to take them in. Another 
unfortunate tendency is the desire to retain the pupils until 
they have completed their vocational training. The aim 
of placing them in an institution was, however, not to teach 
them a trade but to bring about their readjustment to 
society. They should therefore be discharged as soon as 
the conflicts have been resolved, but they should be kept 
under supervision to some extent, not as a police action but, 
on the one hand, to help them, and, on the other, to be able 
to evaluate the results of the treatment. Results will be 
all the more favourable if the environment of the minor 
has also been treated in the meantime and prepared for his 
return. If this work with the family has not been accom- 
plished, there is not a little danger that the minor will slip 
back into bad ways again. 

A critical point in every institution is the relation between 
principal and educators. Should the former be the domi- 
nant personality, or should he leave his co-workers res- 
ponsibility for their group, in other words their authority ? 
Then again, can the educator look after his group as a whole 
and yet give his attention to each of its members individu- 
ally ? It is extremely difficult if the group is a large one. 
This is where the caseworker may be called in, who is inde- 
pendent of the educators but whose function is to help the 
minor without being hampered by having pedagogic respon- 
sibilities and who has therefore considerably more scope. 
The caseworker is frequently met with in the United States, 
though rarely as yet in Europe ; in a few German institutions 
the psychagogue fulfils a similar role. The groupworker is 
still more rare in Europe; his task is not only to organise 
the leisure activities, but above all to analyse the structure 
of the group and to form a well-balanced whole. 


3. The individual system. This theory, elaborated by 
Aichhorn on .the basis of depth psychology, has exercised 
considerable influence. Aichhorn had in mind mainly the 
neurotic child. Its principle is respect of the child’s per- 
sonality, the necessity of allowing him to express and thereby 
to liberate himself of his aggressivity. 

2 
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While such liberty of expression gives excellent results 
from the point of view of the diagnosis and liberates the 
child, it should be completed by an educative action proper, 
so that he can readjust to the community, an aspect which 
Aichhorn has not sufficiently insisted upon and that some 
of his disciples ignore completely. 

Aichhorn’s theories had the happy result of introducing 
the psychologist and the psychiatrist into the training school 
to work alongside the educator not only as concerns the 
diagnosis on admission but also to draw up a plan of the 
rehabilitation and to win the child’s co-operation in applying 
it positively. 

Co-operation with the psychiatrist often has the result 
of renewing the educator’s courage when he is depressed 
by the absence of visible results; it also gives him the 
comfort of discussing his own problems. 

Aichhorn recommended that there should not be too 
rigid a selection of the children. He believed that certain 
mentally deficient children and those with character defects 
would derive benefit from living together with more intelli- 

ent and more balanced children. 

About 10 per cent. of the maladjusted children need 
prolonged and thorough psychiatric treatment, 30 per cent. 
need occasional treatment, and the others need see the 
psychiatrist only once. 

The psychiatrist must therefore concentrate his atten- 
tion on the most difficult cases, but the mere fact of his pre- 
sence creates a climate of tolerance which benefits children 
and educators alike, since the latter are also relieved of some 
of their burdens. 

In the course of my visits to some 500 training schools, 
I have noticed that there was often a good preliminary 
observation report but no follow-up. It is however necessary 
to establish individual files and to keep them up-to-date 
if one wishes to control the treatment and evaluate the 
results. 

We no longer believe that temperament and heredity, 
or at the other end, the influence of the environment, alone 
exercise a repercussion on the formation of the personality. 
It rests with the personnel of the establishment to endeavour 
to create good relations with the children so that they can 
decide what is the best line to take with them. 


4. The socio-pedagogic system. This is the fourth 
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system, envisaged by George in his Junior Republic, and 
applied by Makarenko in the Maxime Gorki Colony in the 
USSR. 

Under this system the relations between child and edu- 
cator are of relatively little importance ; on the other hand, 
much is attached to the influence of the community directed 
by the children themselves and to work that is freely accepted. 
This system, however, makes no provision for the individual 
treatment of disturbed children. 


5. The eclectic system starts from the point of view 
that no system is perfect, but that something good may 
be taken from each. Every child is a special case which 
demands appropriate treatment adapted to his peculiar needs 
so that he may develop his personality, smooth out his con- 
tacts with society and re-establish good relations with his 
family. To which should be added the proper use of clinical 
examination for the purpose of scientific research. 

An extraordinary amount of experimentation is going 
on to-day and there is much to be learnt from it. It rests 
with us to co-ordinate its findings, but it is also important 
to take into account the different stages of development 
in the various countries and to respect them, because they 
are very often well grounded. 


Summary of the Discussion 


M. Corni1, Secretary General of the Ministry of Justice, thanked 
Mr. Mulock Houwer for the salutary lesson he had given them in 
regard to maintaining a critical attitude towards absolute systems, 
and for placing his vast experience at their service. An examina- 
tion of the Preliminary Report had led the speaker to the conclu- 
sion that there was agreement on many of the main points. He 
had also noticed that certain theories which 20 years ago had been 
accepted without question were to-day being examined anew. 


Among the points which had struck him he would mention : 


1) the unanimity with which the principle was accepted to- 
day that in the treatment of the young delinquent the criterion was 
not the nature or the seriousness of the offence, as it was in the 
case of penal law for adults ; 


2) the advisability of separating minors according to the 
probable length of their stay in the institution had been mentioned 
in one or two reports. One of the arguments put forward was the 
difficulty of bringing under the same roof normal or near-normal 
children whose parents had been deprived of parental rights, and 
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who are placed in an institution for an indeterminate length of time, 
with young delinquents whose period of residence is generally shorter. 
He readily admitted that the placement of normal children removed 
from the custody of their parents in an approved school, a practice 
which still obtains in Belgium, is a mistake which should be corrected 
as soon as possible ; 


3) the fact that the minors admitted to institutions tend to be 
more difficult cases in view of the fact that other forms of treatment 
are being developed for the less serious cases. This raised the prob- 
lem of the “ uneducable ” or “ hard core ” cases, a problem which 
is being given increasing attention in Belgium. No doubt it is a 
selfish practice to want to get rid of all the difficult cases, but what 
is one to do with them ? The experiments made in France of treat- 
ing them in very small groups seemed to promise rewarding results ; 


4) the tendency to abandon the progressive system, of which 
Belgium was for- many years the champion. It is certainly doomed 
to disappear as it is too artificial, based as it is on an oversimplified 
pedagogy and an outward conformism. It had been useful as a 
stage in development, but the time had now come to do away with 
it completely. 

Without dwelling on the problem of specialisation and differ- 
entiation, M. Cornit noted that there appeared to be almost unani- 
mous agreement on the usefulness of groups, provided they were not 
too concentrated on themselves but tried to mould their way of 
life as nearly as possible on that of a normal community. There is 
even a case for the setting up of family groups composed of children 
of different ages, but separating to attend classes and for leisure- 
time activities. In such circumstances the task of the independent 
caseworker or psychagogue is to create a harmonious spirit among 
the group and to see that the children do not harbour feelings of 
resentment if some of their number are singled out for special treat- 
ment. 


M. Amor said that although he had not been in practical work 
for seven years now, he had followed with close attention the experi- 
ments made in France and other countries. During a recent tour 
he had found that in Middle Eastern countries they were now at 
the same stage of development as Europe had been 50 years ago. 
There was a tendency to favour the progressive system. The pre- 
sent discussion was therefore most timely in bringing out the new 
trends. He wished to draw attention to the fact that in the system 
termed “ homogeneous ” by Mr. Mulock Houwer, the groups were 
in principle heterogeneous, but stable. He believed it was not | 
possible to form a group on the sole basis of the emotional life of the 
children ; their character make-up must also be taken into account. 
He pointed out that the groupworker in America often had a function 
similar to that of the psychologist in Europe. Teamwork is all 
the more necessary as observation of the minors should be conti- 
nuous, since both the group and the individuals composing it are 
in constant fluctuation and their reactions upon each other are liable 
to vary. Each member of the team has a definitite role, but at the 
same time he must not think that his is the most important. 

The institution is not an end in itself, said the speaker, its 
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function is to enable the minor to return to normal life as soon as 

—, If a caseworker is attached to the institution he should 

e free of educational responsibilities and be able to concentrate, in 
particular, on preparing the pupils for their release. 

In conclusion, he congratulated and thanked Mr. Mulock Houwer 

and the I.U.C.W. for their work which would certainly have useful 
repercussions, notably in under-developed countries. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of the Various Systems 


Mr. WILFERT broke a lance on behalf of the progressive system, 
which, he said, represented a stage in the evolution of institutions. 
He quoted the example of the training school at Kaiser-Ebersdorf 
to which all the difficult cases of Austria were sent. About 18 months 
ago, just before he came, a revolt of the pupils had made things 
extremely difficult. On that occasion it was clear that the group 
leaders chosen by the minors themselves were far from always being 
the best influence. They were very often former gang leaders, or 
they had terrorised their families. One good thing had come out 
of the revolt in that it had demonstrated the necessity of a reform. 
Unfortunately the prestige of the negative elements had been in- 
creased. However, the introduction of the progressive system, based 
on the principle that a transfer to a higher grade carried with it 
increasing privileges, was gradually neutralising the bad elements. 
The system was already being modified and heterogeneous groups were 
being formed of the more moderate elements, the extreme wings—the 
aggressive types and the low I.Q.passive types—being removed. 

A group composed mainly of aggressives could sometimes achieve 
a well balanced community life, but the group dynamics in such 
a case were totally different from those of other groups. The dis- 
tinctive quality of the aggressives is that they feel themselves to be 
stronger than their educators, because they are unhampered by 
scruples in the methods they employ to gain their ends. On the 
other hand, the reason why they exercised so great an influence on 
their comrades is because the latter—or at any rate many of them— 
are of a more submissive type. If put together, the aggressive minors 
neutralised each other and a minimum of social order could be 
achieved. Mr. Wilfert was opposed to an excessive individualisation 
in the treatment. 

The backward passive types always felt rejected by the active 
group. If placed together, however, the danger was that they 
would fail to adjust to normal life. Care should be taken not to 
create a glass-case atmosphere round them, but to encourage them 
gradually to accept responsibility. 

The group dynamics of a small community (20) and of a large 
one (100) are quite different. In the latter case it is much more 
difficult to create a harmonious atmosphere. 


The discussion then turned on the advantages of the progressive 
system as opposed to those of a heterogeneous population, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, on the problem of the uneducable 
cases which do not respond to treatment and which often exercise 
a harmful influence on the whole atmosphere of an institution. 
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The problem of the so-called “uneducable ” minors, said 
Mile HUYNEN, came up with dramatic force at one of the Belgian 
establishments, where members of the staff had been attacked and 
in consequence the atmosphere had become heavily charged. She 
maintained, however, that there were certain practical values in 
the progressive system, notably the distinction between open and 
closed groups. 


Mr. MuLtock HouweEr recalled that the aim of the progressive 
system was to give the pupil the possibility of going from one group 
to another as his conduct improved. The system had evolved 
little by little and had become crystallised in the U.S.A. in the Junior 
Republics, and in Belgium in the systems of Delierneux and Rou- 
vroy. Indeed, tiie notion of a certain progression is to be found 
almost everywhere. 

The main thing was not to accept one system just as it is for 
good and all. Although the progressive system was not a panacea, 
it nevertheless held certain positive values. It must be remem- 
bered also that the present residues in reeducational institutions 
were for the most part the result of shortcomings or mistakes in 
the past. He wondered whether they could ever be entirely pre- 
vented. It would be well not to wait until problem children were 
16 or 17 years old, but to try to trace them when they were 3 or 4. 
He thought countries were like individuals: they had to develop 
according to a certain rhythm and he doubted whether all the inter- 
vening stages could be jumped. 


Mile HuyNEN pointed out that in many of these difficult cases 
. the trouble was not that intervention came too late ; on the contrary, 
it was found when a certain number of cases were analysed last year 
that the children had passed many years in an institution or that the 
parents had asked for them to be taken into care as being beyond 
control after they had exhausted every other possibility. 


Under the progressive system, said M. Lutz, there were always 
liable to be residues. These uneducables had a bad effect on the 
system, and vice-versa. It was hoped that a_ socio-pedagogical 
system would solve the problems, but that was not so. These 
difficult cases always had a history of many years in an institution, 
for the error resided in believing that placement in an institution 
was the only remedy. The only solution was to try to break the 
vicious circle by administering a very individualised, intensive and 
short-term treatment, which would enable the minor to be released 
quickly on probation and so avoid, to a large extent, subjecting him 
to an authority which he is unable to accept. Very satisfactory 
experiments were being made just now in France with a group of 
17 girls who were considered very difficult and had been sent away 
from other institutions. 


Mr. ZuitTHoFF criticised the progressive system chiefly because 
it treated only the symptoms, whereas what was needed was to 
discover and treat the causes of the maladjustment, which might 
be neurosis, faulty education, neglect or organic troubles. 
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By highlighting crimes committed by young people, thought 
Mr. MuLock HouweEnr, the press and the cinema had greatly jeopar- 
dised the treatment of the uneducables. If there were less publicity 
it would be easier to get good results with them. 

Much had been written about rehabilitation institutions, and he 
had drawn up a bibliography which he thought was fairly complete. 
One of the most interesting of these works is a little volume published 
many years ago by the Gluecks on the problem of recidivism. He 
drew attention to an investigation that had been carried out in an 
American institution that had been completely reorganised in 1922. 
Taking as a basis the criteria utilised by the Gluecks in their researches 
into recidivism of delinquent minors, and applying them to the 
minors discharged in 1922, results corresponding to those of the 
Gluecks were recorded, but when these same criteria were applied 
to those discharged after the reorganisation had been completed 
the figure for recidivists had dropped to 30 per cent. 


The discussion on this problem of the uneducables strengthened 
Dr. PEARCE in his belief in the value of a more thorough screening, 
so that problem children could be identified much earlier in life. 

His colleagues on the British Panel would probably agree with 
the term “ eclectic system ”, which really meant no system, or rather, 
it left the head of the institution free to choose the best of each for 
any particular case. Heads should also have the right and the 
possibility to undertake experimentation, as this is an essential 
condition of progress. 


The various systems in existence could be discussed from three 
angles, said Dr. DELLAERT : 


1) according to the pedagogical system employed ; 


2) according to the practical difficulties, for instance, the type 
of problem. Some children were very difficult to handle and to 
re-educate. Whatever the system employed, provision should be 
made for special institutions providing medical, or rather, psy- 
chiatric treatment. The small homes described by M. Lutz were 
no doubt useful, but it is being increasingly recognised that these 
children are “cases ” in the medical sense of the term. Therefore 
medical methods would have to be introduced everywhere and re- 
educational institutions must be transformed into medico-pedagogical 
centres. The method of having a team of experts should be more 
generally employed, with a doctor serving full-time as head of the 
team ; 


3) from the point of view strictly of the child, that is to say, 
the nature of his troubles and difficulties. 

It is true, he said, that not all cases are exclusively medical or 
exclusively psychiatric; they may also be psychological, in fact, 
these are the majority. This led to the conclusion that institutions 
should be differentiated taking into account the pedagogical, psy- 
chiatric or psychological points of view. 

Whatever the type of institution, the internal organisation 
should allow for grouping. The danger of the small home, suggested 
by M. Lutz, for the uneducables was that if there had not been a 
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good clinical investigation beforehand there was a danger that the 
inmates would be too homogeneous. Classification depends on 
the criteria employed, which are a) age, b) the degree of moral 
deviation, which should not be confused with behaviour, and c) 
the personality, which is a more difficult idea to explain. 

In some children the origin of the trouble is biological, in others 
psychopathic, that is to say, their reactions denote a disturbed 
personality and, finally, there are some children who present neurotic 
disorders. 


In support of the principle of the heterogeneous group, Dr. JApDoT 
cited the case of her own school where the classes were getting too 
big. They tried first the method of doubling the classes on the 
basis of the I.Q. of the children, but this had such a bad effect on 
the less gifted that it had to be abandoned, and the pupils were 
now distributed equally from the point of view of intelligence in 
both classes. Similarly, experiments had been made with pre- 
school children presenting behaviour problems. It was found 
that the difficult children reacted favourably to the atmosphere 
of the group as a whole. If too rigid categories were formed there 
was the danger of labelling the children. Naturally, the intellectual 
level could not be entirely ignored and if it was too low special 
pedagogical methods must be employed. 


Mrs. Scuropt confirmed that in her institution, which takes 
pre-school and school children, most of whom had been sent by a 
child guidance clinic, even very difficult cases were accepted in the 
group provided that the children had been prepared beforehand 
and the newcomer had been able to have a period of relaxation of 
about a fortnight. 


M. Lutz took a definite stand against the whole principle of 
specialisation. Normal life in a community is heterogeneous, he 
said, therefore from the outset the child should be set down in a 
heterogeneous environment. Specialisation came about because 
formerly there was no screening and consequently the institutions 
found that certain children were unable to adjust to the normal 
groups. He thought the question should be framed differently : 
which are the children who cannot adjust to the normal heterogeneous 
group, or are even harmful to it? In the first place, they are the 
low grade mental defectives. It is, however, important not to label 
the borderline cases as such, but to try to integrate them as far as 
possible in the heterogeneous group. He placed a high value on 
the small home, as it was easier to establish both personal contact 
and liaison with the outside world. In the large institution the 
problem of outside contacts was given a false start, because they 
can too easily come to be regarded as a reward, whereas they are a 
form of treatment. 


Dr. Norpuunp believed that we did not know enough about 
the children taken into care for re-education to be able to advocate 
a specific system, and the only solution for the time being was to 
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send the child to an institution where he would find the most appro- 
priate climate. She herself was a member of the medical board 
to which the children from the whole of Sweden were sent for screening 
with a view to allocation to the various institutions. Directors of 
schools often complained of the poor material they got and wanted 
more promising pupils for the sake both of the other children and 
of the staff. 

There is a very great difference, said Dr. Nordlund, between 
the level of the I.Q. and that of the emotional and social life. There- 
fore sometimes children with a low I.Q. but good emotional balance 
and social adaptation can be more happy in a mixed group than 
others with a high I.Q. It goes without saying that the allocation 
to an institution must also take into account the educational needs 
of the child. Personally, she was not much in favour of the very 
closely knit group, as loyalty to the group may cause symptoms of 
maladjustment to be pushed under the surface. Groups must 
remain very flexible. 

Dr. Nordlund pleaded for a better understanding of the reac- 
tions of girls who have been used to living with a man when they 
find themselves in an institution where the pattern of life is entirely 
-different and where smoking, drinking, etc., are not tolerated. 


Contrary to the opinion expressed by Dr. DELLAERT and other 
members of the Committee, Mr. Horsten did not believe that the 
number of psychiatric cases was increasing. Such at any rate was 
the finding of a recent commission of inquiry in Denmark. Compa- 
ratively few of the delinquent minors needed psychiatric treatment. 

In Denmark there is a definite preference for small institutions 
with a fairly homogeneous population rather than larger estab- 
lishments based on the cottage system. Very frequently the children 
and young people attended the local schools, but other more specia- 
lised institutions had their own schools. The allocation of the chil- 
dren was made by the local authorities, but these were not always 
familiar with the characteristics of the different institutions, and he 
believed that the Swedish system where this responsibility rested 
with a central board was preferable. This opinion was shared by 
some of the other members. 

Many of them were in favour of the heterogeneous system, 
excluding however the extreme cases who cannot benefit by the 
treatment which is given in an institution, while they themselves 
are a hindrance to the re-education of the others. 

It was pointed out that in a country with a scattered population, 
as in Finland and Norway, small institutions with a mixed popula- 
tion were the only method possible if the pupils were to remain 
in touch with their families. 


A good clinical investigation is an essential condition to good 
placement of the children, said Mr. Percn, but this the small local 
authorities could not undertake ; they had to judge from external 
symptoms. 


Experiments made in Denmark of placing aggressive and super- 
active children in passive groups had not proved a success. On the 
other hand, if many aggressives were placed together they compete 
3 
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in aggressiveness (and, added Dr. PEARcE, the neighbourhood was 
liable to react against such an institution in their midst). In an 
observation home it was possible to have a more permissive atmo- 
a as the children knew that they were there for only a limited 
ime. 

Small institutions could not of course have full-time psychia- 
trists and psychologists, but there was an advantage in such officers 
being part-time as they could be more objective towards the children 
and the staff. 


There was unanimity on the question of keeping the sexes 
separate, at any rate, the adolescents. Dr. PEARCE pointed out that 
many delinquents developed early from the sexual point of view 
and that in Great Britain co-educational institutions for delinquents 
would never be tolerated. On the other hand, while it was not 
advisable to place adolescents in homes for children, there should be 
no rigid rule about transferring a pupil merely because he had reached 
a certain age. 


There was no debate on the subject of differentiation according 
to denomination. 


Although not all the members were in agreement, a majority 
was in favour of the principle of making a distinction between short- 
term and long-term placements, although of course the organisation 
of the institution would necessarily have to be different, particularly 
from the point of view of vocational training. M. SimEon remarked 
that there appeared to be incompatibility between this system and 
the indeterminate length of the treatment. But other speakers 
observed that there was not really incompatibility as even the so- 
called indeterminate measure always had a ceiling. 


Mr. MuLock Houwer recapitulated some of the numerous 
points raised by the subject under discussion, which he had dealt 
with from the angle of the educator. The latter is disconcerted 
by the number of current theories: on the one hand, he is asked 
to adapt his system to the needs of the individual child, but in 
practice he has to bear in mind the decisions of the magistrate. 
Very often, too, he lacks the necessary facilities for putting his 
theories into practice. 


There seemed to be unanimity among members that the pro- 
gressive system had failed, but it was necessary to take into account 
the degree of development of the different countries and, in parti- 
cular, those which had just been freed from a totalitarian regime. 
Certain new countries could not perhaps utilise more modern systems 
without prejudice to the social readjustment of the pupils. What- 
ever the system employed, the starting point should be the interest 
of the child, and its chief aim to give him a feeling of confidence and 
security. Each case must be treated on its merits. There might 
be circumstances, for instance, where the child would be able to 
establish contact more easily with an animal than with a human 
being, but this remark must not be taken as a general principle. 
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However, certain principles must be laid down if fundamental 
errors were to be avoided, but they must try not to be dogmatic. 
The decision to send a minor for a short term to an institution might 
be motivated by the fact that the case was not a serious one; it 
might, on the contrary, be that it was considered particularly serious 
and required a short intensive treatment. 


Mr. MuLock Houwenr had already mentioned that he personally 
preferred the eclectic system: there should be unceasing research, 
experiment and modification. 

Institutions are a necessary evil; as far as possible the child 
removed from his home because of its inadequacy should be placed 
with a foster family. This solution is not always available, and there- 
fore there will have to be large or small homes, said the speaker, 
but the best children’s home will always remain an artificial environ- 
ment. Boarding-out in foster families is fundamentally less costly 
as there are no highly qualified staff that one has to have in institu- 
tions. 

Institutions are not always willing to take borderline cases. 
Co-operation with a team of experts is essential. Very disturbed 
children may contaminate others, just as a few bad apples may spoil 
the whole basket; they must therefore be placed in special estab- 
lishments of a therapeutic, not disciplinary, character. There must 
be close co-operation between the educators and the other members 
of the team, including the psychiatrist who is responsible for order- 
ing the treatment. But one must be realistic : there will always be 
a residue of uneducables who, after 21 years of age, will go from 
prison to prison. 

Whatever the system employed, contact with the family should 
always be preserved, even in the most difficult cases. Efforts should 
be made to bring about relations of trust with the families even if 
the minors were destined not to be returned to them. If there is 
no provision for aftercare, said Mr. Mulock Houwer, the institution’s 
work will be in vain. 

Where individual treatment is deemed necessary, the educator 
must be given the facilities for carrying it out ; therefore the number 
of children entrusted to his care must be limited; otherwise the 
minor will have to adjust to the standards laid down. If an emo- 
tionally disturbed child is required to conform to fixed standards 
there is every chance that he will escape into an imaginary world. 

A system that avoids all the difficulties is beyond the power 
of man’s designing, but it is very important to have a team of 
experts to analyse all the experiments undertaken in a country and 
to follow these systematically. Unfortunately, although it might 
be possible to convince the ministries concerned of the interest and 
usefulness of certain experiments, it is another matter to convince 
public opinion and parliaments. 

Group dynamics is a new conception: it consists in seeing that 
the group, as such, exerts a positive influence. For instance, a 
destructive group may become more socialised and develop into a 
constructive group. 

The discussion had rather lost sight of the educator and the 
problem of his relations with his charges, with the head and with 
the experts. 

The 20 per cent. of failures were an obsessive problem, but were 
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they the same types as 20 or 40 years ago ?_ For instance, in Holland 
there were formerly 30,000 orphans in the institutions ; to-day there 
were still 30,000, but they were “social orphans ”, who still had 
one or even both their parents. Formerly recidivists were nearly 
always mental defectives : to-day they were neurotics and psycho- 
pathic personalities. How should this problem of the 20 per cent. 
be approached ? Personally, he refused to accept the idea of a 
social residue: methods should be constantly revised, aftercare 
should be perfected, human and social contacts should be promoted. 


The main object of the discussion, said Mr. MuLock HoOUWER 
in conclusion, was to try to clarify their ideas along what lines they 
should work in their respective countries. Progress to-day is rela- 
tively swift: that could be seen in the fact that a report prepared 
by M. Costa for the United Nations in 1952 on juvenile delinquency 
in Europe was already partly out-of-date. On the other hand, even 
though the social structure varied from country to country, the 
problems were essentially the same. Children’s homes should be 
social sanatoria where children’s problems could be tackled from 
the point of view-that everyone had a right to happiness to the 
extent of his capacities. The memory of the training school left 
in the mind of the discharged minor should be of a place where people 
had tried to help him. 


A whole morning was devoted to the discussion of the findings, 
which provided a further opportunity for members of the Committee 
to express the finer shades of their meaning. 


Findings 


1. The Committee notes that the population of institu- 
tions is composed of a great variety of minors?. They are 
mainly children and young persons who require treatment 
of a kind which could not be given in a free environment ; 
but there are also, at least in certain countries, children who 
are admitted merely because other more suitable forms of 
care are not yet available. 


2. As preventive measures and non-residential forms 
of care develop, it is noted that the cases admitted to institu- 
tions tend to be more and more complex. 


1 The term “minor” as used in these findings covers both 
children and young people. 
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Moreover, whatever the system of education used, there 
is a fairly constant percentage of cases which do not respond 
to treatment and which constitute a hard core of so-called 
“uneducable ” cases. In the past many of these were 
mentally deficient minors, who are now diagnosed earlier 
and given appropriate care; today the majority seem to 
be severely disturbed or psychoneurotic. 


3. There is a real need therefore to examine carefully 
the existing types of institutions and to reassess the principles 
on which they are differentiated. 


II. 


4. The aim of residential education should be: 


a) to promote the development and integration of 
personality ; 


b) to make good citizens; 
c) to prepare young people for economic independence. 


Residential education must take into account the emo- 
tional needs of the minors. 


5. With a better knowledge of the mental and emo- 
tional life of children and young people we have come to 
realise that many of the methods advocated in the past 
did not allow these goals to be attained. In spite of some 
real values and of the progress they represented in compari- 
son with previous conditions, they did not consider suffi- 
ciently the total needs of the children, more especially their 
emotional needs. Some, such as the “ progressive system ”, 
cultivated superficial conformity by moving the minor from 
section to section as his overt behaviour improved. 

The tendency now is to give up these principles and 
replace them by methods far more flexible and more easily 
adaptable to the needs of the minors under care, all the more 
so that much less importance is nowadays attached to merely 
conventional behaviour in social life in general. 

The Committee recognises, however, that even now the 
progressive system may be of value as an auxiliary step 
towards a more flexible one. 


6. Whatever the principles adopted and the methods 
employed it is necessary constantly to reassess their worth 
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so as to be able to modify them in the light of further expe- 
rience and the growth of scientific knowledge. 


III. 


7. The educational process is dependent on the emo- 
tional relationships between the children and the staff on 
the one hand, and the children among themselves on the 
other. A regime which offers opportunities for a satisfying 
personal relationship between the minor and the educator 
and for the development of good interpersonal relationships 
within the group is therefore more important than strict 
specialisation. 


8. In general, the Committee is not in favour of much 
specialisation, except for certain extreme categories of 
minors, as a more heterogeneous grouping of the commu- 
nity is advantageous both to the minors themselves and to 
the staff. It helps to create an atmosphere of tolerance, it 
stimulates minors and educators, it avoids transfers from 
institution to institution and also makes contact with the 
family easier, as the non-specialised institution can serve 
a smaller geographical area better than a highly specialised 
one. 


9. The specialised institution should be reserved for 
the minor who is unable to fit into a heterogeneous commu- 
nity, who cannot benefit from it and who may perhaps be 
harmful to the others. 

The Committee therefore advocates four types of institu- 
tions for socially maladjusted or delinquent minors : 


a) for minors who can respond to the usual methods 
of education ; 


b) for feeble-minded minors who require special train- 
ing and education ; 


c) for very emotionally disturbed minors in need 
of psychotherapy ; 


d) for minors with severe character defects. 

Borderline cases should, as far as possible, be placed 
with children and young people of a. higher level. Dull 
children, in particular, should be sent to institutions for 
those of normal intelligence but given appropriate schooling. 
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10. It is impossible at our present stage of knowledge 
and experience to fix an optimum figure for the number of 
minors to be admitted into an institution, as this number 
may vary according to the category and age of the minors, 
the quality of the staff, the buildings, etc.; but both very 
large and very small institutions are undesirable, the former 
because of their artificial and impersonal character, the latter 
because they do not offer sufficient opportunity for internal 
differentiation. 

Internal differentiation may be effected in large institu- 
tions by the cottage system, provided that the houseparents 
are given real responsibility for their charges. 


IV. 


11. The various types of institutions mentioned under 
9 may be differentiated further according to age, sex, reli- 
gious denomination and the length of treatment planned. 

As a rule, institutions for delinquent and socially malad- 
justed minors should be differentiated according to age and 
sex ; in particular, young people over 14 should be admitted 
only to institutions reserved for their sex and their age- 
group. The vertical system can be used profitably by institu- 
tions for younger children, and one is then not obliged to 
send them elsewhere when they reach 14 years of age: this 
ensures a certain continuity in their education. 

Co-education allows brothers and sisters to stay together ; 
good results are often obtained where children below the 
age of puberty are mixed with older girls. Co-education 
may be of therapeutic value for sexually disturbed children. 


12. There is room for short-term institutions designed 
to give training for a period of not more than one year. 
These are specially suitable for adolescents of good intelli- 
gence and for those who have previously been in institutions 
for many years. 


13. With regard to the division of minors into residential 
groups, thought should be given not only to the interpersonal 
relationships.of the minors comprising a group, but also 
to the individual needs of each minor and to the personality 
of the educator. These groups should retain elasticity. -The 
members of a group should mix with those of other groups 
for school work, vocational training and leisure time pursuits. 
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V. 


14. The Committee affirms its conviction that every 
placement should be preceded by careful observation and 
that institutional care should always be followed by after- 
care. 


15. The Committee recognises the need for all types of 
institutions to use increasingly the services of a team of 
experts: psychiatrist, clinical psychologist, case worker, 
group worker, etc. When the case worker attached to the 
institution cannot personally deal with the minor’s family 
on account of distance, a social worker responsible for 
this duty should co-operate with the team. It is obvious 
that all institutions should have an efficiently trained staff. 


16. In addition, the Committee recognises that the 
principles of differentiation still lack an adequate scientific 
basis and that our understanding of group dynamics is still 
meagre. Intensive research is required in both fields. 


17. Finally, it would be very useful if, in each country, 
there were a team charged with the tasks of studying the 
educational and training methods employed in various institu- 
tions, of assessing their results by long-term follow-up 
enquiries, and of stimulating and assisting in experimentation. 
These teams should receive moral and material support 
from the central authority. 


Visit to the Farm School of Waterloo 
for Educable Mentally Deficient Minors 


In welcoming the members of the Committee M. Delvaux, 
Headmaster of the Farm School, gave them an interesting talk. 

He drew attention, in the first place, to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the necessary credits for a pedagogical system which took account 
of the individual characteristics of the children, a “ tailor-made ” 
and not a “ready-made” system. Individualised teaching, he 
explained, did not mean individual teaching. 

M. Delvaux regretted that the majority of the Belgian institu- 
tions for maladjusted minors were a long way behind certain achieve- 
ments which had been realised abroad. Too many children were 
still sent there who could well live at home and follow the ordinary 
school classes, which would free places in the overcrowded institu- 
tions. Educable and uneducable backward children were still 
to be found grouped with physically and sensorially handicapped 
children, anti-social children and children beyond control. An 
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objective inquiry was needed to clarify the lesson of empirical 
statistics, namely, that the majority of the cases of maladjusted 
children that come into their care are mentally backward children 
from an inadequate home environment. It is on the basis of some 
such inquiry that the population of institutions should be regrouped, 
and every child admitted should first undergo a thorough clinical 
examination. The other differentiations of a secondary order, 
based on the chronological or mental age, sex, language or other 
considerations, could be dealt with within the establishment to 
facilitate the treatment. 

There is a definite tendency, he said, to have every maladjusted 
minor examined by a child guidance clinic or by a psychiatrist before 
any placement is made. This is a great improvement on the previous 
procedure. The Farm School requires a certificate of this kind so 
as to be able to have an overall idea of the educability of the minor 
before he is even admitted to its own observation section. The mere 
statement of the I.Q. is not a proper guide, and it is to be deplored 
that educators, social workers and even juvenile court judges base 
decisions on this factor, which may lead them considerably astray. 

The I.Q. is the result of the juxtaposition of two factors of a 
different nature, which throws a doubt on its intrinsic value, while 
it conceals others which would quickly come out in a more thorough 
examination. If the I.Q. is established by means of a verbal inves- 
tigation it reflects one aspect of the intelligence which may not 
correspond to the real intellectual capacities of the minor. Modern 
psychology has made clear that some subjects have a facility and a 
preference for the use of symbols (words, for instance), others are 
more at ease in practical things and uncomfortable when it comes 
to the abstraction of words, yet others prefer the realm of fantasy 
and the imagination. These are three types of intelligence, one 
verbal or classical, the second technical or practical, and the third 
the artistic type. They are seldom met with in the pure state but 
overlap, thus giving many shades with a preponderance of one or 
other tendency. From the point of view of the future adjustment, 
it is very important to recognise at an early stage with which type 
one is dealing. 

In any case, the intelligence is only one element of the per- 
sonality and it is the personality as a whole, with all the aspects in 
constant reaction to each other, which they must try to seize both 
in the psychological and in the clinical examination. The past 
and present history of the minor, his character, emotional life, his 
motility and his environment are other equally important elements 
that cannot be dissociated from each other; all will help towards 
an understanding of the minor and an evaluation of the degree of 
reform he is likely to achieve. The object of the psychological 
examination is to recognise the nature of the maladjustment, to 
see its place in the whole personality of the minor ; it aims to discover 
what are his resources and press them into service so as to overcome 
the maladjustment by using them to the full. 

Affixing a label on the strength of a figure is a mistake all the 
more to be deplored as the intelligence is that special element which 
depends most on other factors, in particular, the character, somatic 
troubles and, above all, the emotional life from which its whole force 
stems. It is alert or inhibited according to whether the minor is 
gay or depressed ; it is muted in the case of emotionally frustrated 
4 
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or neglected lacks stimulus children because the emotional life lacks 
stimulus, and it reawakens when the emotions are flowing normally. 
This can be noted constantly in the readjustment of young children. 

That is why it is important to get to know the maladjusted 
minor on the basis of a thorough medical report, and it is to clarify 
this knowledge that the minor undergoes at Waterloo a detailed 
psychological and clinical examination.. If the institution accepts 
an educable backward child that implies that given the material 
conditions, methodical treatment and a satisfactory development, 
they hope to reach a good result and finally a cure. Every wrong 
admission is, in principle, a waste of time and money and is bound 
to lead to failure. 

The clinical examination employs the Gesell tests, showing the 
development in 42 fields according to 10 characteristic graphs. It 
therefore provides a detailed knowledge of the elements of the per- 
sonality. This is supplemented by the psychological and medical 
examinations, clarified by a social case history. This examination 
is followed up systematically according to the same principles during 
the whole time the minor remains in the institution by means of 
the weekly reports of the educators, the special teachers and instruc- 
tors. Hence a full knowledge of the state of the minor is the chief 
guide in all the efforts undertaken towards overcoming, or at least 
attenuating, his maladjustment. 

Minors who do not respond to the treatment are sent to other 
establishments which may suit them better: perverts, disturbed 
children with a high intellectual level, semi-educable or uneducable 
mental defectives, epileptics, cases needing psychiatric treatment, etc. 
The pupils attend special practical homogeneous classes according 
to their mental age in the mornings; in the afternoons the classes 
are arranged according to the chronological age. 

The Farm School is composed of four houses! providing pro- 
gressive schooling for 160 minors between 6 and 21 years; these 
four communities maintain close links with the outside world. In 
each house the personnel is as follows: three educators (male or 
female) and one night supervisor, one of these being the matron. 

The junior house takes boys and girls from 6 to 9 years; the girls 
stay there until they have completed their training (16 or 17 years), 
and help to create a homely, co-educational atmosphere in the unit. 

The second house takes boys from 9 to 12 years into a family 
environment where they learn to adapt to community life through 
team work. In these teams the daily give and take in work and 
play is a good way of teaching the elements of social co-operation. 

The third house groups the adolescents from 12 to 15 years; the 
emphasis on social life is continued here. They -are divided into 
two groups each containing three teams, where the notions of co- 
operation, responsibility and group living are learnt through sharing 
in work, and mutual confidence. This system of confidence with 
educable mentally backward children is an important part of the 
mental treatment and social training. During the disturbing period 


1 These houses are linked by covered corridors, so that one 
has the impression of a single building. In addition, as in most of 
the Belgian residential training schools, the big dormitories do not 
favour a homelike atmosphere. 
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of puberty it provides the necessary climate for individual security 
and self-confidence, and familiarises the minors with increasing 
freedom and ordered life in a normal society. 

This is all preparation for the fourth house, where live the young 
people from 15 to 21 years undergoing apprenticeship in artisan 
workshops. The great problem here is the organisation of their 
leisure time occupations; the rest of their programme is based on 
the preceding stages; in addition they take a more active part in 
the running of their house and in its activities. 

An: investigation carried out into the social readjustment of 
former pupils underlined the importance of practical activities. 
Those who had followed the complete cycle of training in the institute 
have integrated in the community in a proportion of 86 per cent. 
and have become self-supporting. In general they do not exercise 
the trade they learnt while there, but earn their living in a number 
of allied occupations, thanks to the skill and resourcefulness they 
acquired during their stay in the institution. This shows clearly 
the primary importance of practical activities for the mentally 
deficient and of basing their vocational training not on a high degree 
of skill, which they would never be able to acquire, but on one that 
opens up a variety of possibilities. Their training need not neces- 
sarily be entrusted to specialists of each trade, but to qualified 
instructors in each branch who are aware of the value of psycho- 
motor treatment and of the importance of personality expression 
as the best factor in adjustment and training. 

With a view to treating motor handicaps, which in nearly all 
cases accompany mental deficiency, the institute has organised for 
the benefit of the seriously handicapped a psycho-motor workshop 
where they are exercised without a predeterminated professional 
aim. <A kinesi-therapy service under medical control operates in 
connection with this service where it is deemed necessary. Before 
the younger boys are allowed to take part in physical culture and 
games, and in all cases where it may be deemed necessary, a special 
psycho-motor gymnastics course based on the work of Guilmain is 
given, which aims at control of the motor reflexes and gestures, as 
well as the improvement of balance and rhythm. 

Social readjustment cannot be effected by cutting the minor 
off from normal life as was done in the past and as is still done in 
many places. “ Training for life through living ”, is a programme 
that can only be realised in contact with mankind, with animals 
and with Nature, said M. Delvaux. The whole programme of the 
institute, from the activity classes with their many skills, the school 
classes in the pavilions, the walks in the country, in the forest and 
in the town, the friendly contacts established through membership 
of Scouts, sports, artistic and other groups, shopping expeditions 
to the markets and shops, the visits of outside experts, and the 
exercises in the infants clinics—everything is a means for entering 
into contact with real life in all its manifold social aspects. 

This underlying motive is one of the reasons for preferring non- 
residential staff, as this greatly fosters the climate of an open and 
free community, vocational training and the social integration of 
minors who have undergone an emotional shock or are mentally 
deficient. The mere fact that there has been no case of a runaway 
for several years may no doubt be attributed to the liberal régime, 
the confidence, order and understanding reigning in the estab- 
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lishment, as well as to the contact with outside life in its multiple 
aspects. 

. An aftercare service, AREA, is responsible for placement and 
follow-up of the former pupils. Like all young people, they want 
to feel their independence and measure themselves against the diffi- 
culties that confront them. The probation officers, in many cases 
their former educators, are welcomed by the young people. 


Replying to questions, M. Delvaux explained that it was difficult 
to give a definition of “educable mental defective ”; this rather 
complex term could be summarised as follows: the minor who has 
sufficient capacities to foster the hope that he will be able to become 
economically self-supporting. Unfortunately, 45 per cent. of the 
pupils are withdrawn by their parents when they reach 14 years, the 
compulsory school-leaving age, although the education and training 
of the backward minors are far from being completed at that age. 

M. Delvaux recognised that in Belgium they did not associate 
the parents sufficiently in their work. In addition, boarding-out 
in foster families is much less developed than it is in the Netherlands. 
Also, in spite of school legislation, which provides for special classes, 
not all the communes have these facilities. For all these reasons, 
mental defectives tend to be placed in residential institutions. 

At the Farm School they try to send as many children as possible 
home for the holidays, or at least part of the holidays. Even if 
the parents have been deprived of the custody of their children, the 
school endeavours to send the children back to them if only for a 
day. Sometimes they have to insist that the parents receive the 
child, or that they do not send him back to the institute before the 
date fixed just because some difficulty has cropped up. 


A discussion also took place on the relation between the emotional 
state and the intelligence quotient, and M. Delvaux said that accord- 
ing to his experience the 1.Q. of children who had been emotionally 
disturbed showed greater improvement with the years than did that 
of the others. 


Visit to the State Institution for Girls at 
Saint-Servais-lez-Namur 


This establishment, which belongs to the State, is run by nuns 
of the Order of the Daughters of the Cross, assisted by lay workers. 

There are places for 200 girls; the.average number in residence 
is 180. They are sent from all over Belgium, about 98 per cent. by 
the juvenile courts, the remainder being the children of parents 
deprived of their parental rights. 

The institution was built with a view to the progressive system, 
which at the time was considered the best possible one. Even the 
fitting-up varied from one unit to another: reception (isolation), 
observation (2 to 4 months), trial, reward, probation. 

The setting has remained unchanged—the pavilions are scat- 
tered over the grounds—but the system has been entirely reorganised 
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and changes are still going on. The first big change was to do away 
with the transfer from unit to unit(six in the course of a stay lasting 
as a rule 18 months), and the second was to combine the clinical 
examination with the re-education proper. 

In addition to the pupils placed in the vicinity as domestic 
workers who return to the institution at the weekend, the other 
girls are also allowed to go out alone. 


The statistics for the years 1952 and 1953 were as follows : 


1952 =: 1953 
Total number of cases treated . . ‘ . . (SESS 219 
Still under treatment at the end of the year . 100 141 
Transferred to the establishment at Bruges. . 7 19 
Placed in employment. . ejecta) S 12 
Discharged (four married immediately) ah) FOG 24 
Unmarried mothers. . . Js 6 


Transferred to private specialised ‘establish- 
ments for health reasons (physical or 
mental) . . ets gr gt Sak Sea 5 ae 15 


At the end of the observation aaa the team of experts, com- 
posed of the headmistress, the psychiatrist, the senior educator of the 
pavilion, and often the probation officer, meet and discuss with the 
girl herself her future plans. 

Ordinary schooling is still given in the pavilions, but not voca- 
tional training, although the few girls who have the necessary intelli- 
gence and educational background are grouped together for a secre- 
tarial course. 

The entire disciplinary system has also been changed : there is a 
committee of pupils for each pavilion. If punishment there has to 
be, the method preferred is to withdraw privileges rather than impose 
penalties. 


The Committee members split up into groups to visit the cottage 
units under the guidance of the pupils, who talked with the visitors 
in a most natural manner, a good indication of the atmosphere 
reigning in the establishment. 


Visit to the School Home of Jumet 


Situated in the heart of the industrial area, this institution is 
an entirely new venture in Belgium. It takes minors sent by the 
courts : children of parents deprived of parental rights, delinquents 
of school age who it is considered will benefit from a system of super- 
vised liberty. The school is located in the buildings of a former 
clinic, the only premises available at the time when it was decided 
to set up the home. 

The boys attend the local schools or State schools, or the free 
schools according to the desire of their parents. The home has 
however its own class where backward scholars are coached with a 
view to incorporation in the ordinary classes corresponding to their 
age. 
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They are divided into four rather homogeneous groups of some 
20 pupils each : 


1) boys of 9, 10 and 11 attending the primary or middle schools ; 

2) boys of 12, 13 or 14 attending the middle or higher schools ; 

3) boys of 13, 14 or 15, in general following the first class of 
the grammar schools ; 

4) retarded boys of 15 and over, on probation, in employment 
outside or in the home itself, or placed in apprenticeships. 


The headmaster would like to set up a fifth section so as to be 
able to keep the former pupils who are on probation and already 
at work or in apprenticeship, but who cannot return home because 
the family environment is deficient. 

Transfer from one group to another is not automatic according 
to the chronological age of the child, but the factors of mental age, 
physical and emotional development, relations with his educators, 
the atmosphere of the groups, etc. are all taken into account. 

Great importance is attached to the spirit reigning in the group, 
among the minors themselves and between them and the personnel, 
who, it should be remarked, keep in close touch with the teachers 
of the schools which the boys attend. 

Scholastic performance is as a rule satisfactory, which is all 
the more surprising as many of the pupils had previously very 
little taste for study and their school attendance had been rather 
irregular. The teachers find, however, that the boys from the home 
are often characterised by high spirits and an independent attitude. 
Most of them like their dynamism and resourcefulness ; others are 
inclined to see therein sources of indiscipline and instability. 

Contacts with the local population, which is largely working- 
class, are excellent, and the children participate in the social life 
of the locality on the same footing as their other classmates. Some 
of the local ladies are taking an interest in the difficult boys, with 
good results. The daily individual marks serve as the basis of the 
weekly marks of the team. Good marks earn a monetary reward. 
Privileges for good behaviour may take the form of visits home, 
excursions, etc. Punishments are connected with stoppage of letters, 
detention, isolation, report to the magistrate, etc., and, in the last 
resort, transfer to a closed establishment. 


LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 


Ausiria *Mrs. Herma Scuropt, Children’s Home at Schau- 
boden, Post Burgstall. 
*Dr. Otto WILFERT, Pedagogical Director of the 
Kaiser-Ebersdorf Federal Institute, Vienna. 


Belgium *M. Maurice de Cnyr, Magistrate attached to the 
i gga of Justice, Child Welfare Bureau, 
russels. 


Dr. René DELLAERT, Psychiatrist, Antwerp. 
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Denmark 


Finland 


France 


Germany 


Great Britain 


Italy 


Netherlands 


M. A. DELvAux, Headmaster of the Farm-School 
of Waterloo. 

*Mme Renée Donati, Inspector, Child Welfare 
Bureau, Brussels. 

M. Maurice Dusors, President of the Juvenile Court, 
Nivelles. 

M. Arthur Haguin, Hon. Inspector, Child Welfare 
Bureau, Brussels. 

Mile Simone Huynen, Head of the Child Welfare 
Bureau, Ministry of Justice, Brussels. 

Mme Dr. Japvot-DeEcroty, Child Psychiatrist, 
Uccle-Brussels. 

*M. Florimond Lox, Juvenile Court Judge, Uccle- 

Brussels. 

*M. Alois MortTiErR, Director of the State Training 
School, Ruiselede (nr. Beernem). 

*Mile GaNsHOF, CEuvre Nationale de 1’Enfance, 
Brussels. 

*M. Paul van der GHEyYNstT, President of the Asso- 
ciation of Educators of Maladjusted Minors, 
Brussels. 


Mr. Holger Horsten, Head of the Child Welfare 
Department, Ministry of Social Affairs, Copen- 
hagen. 

*Mr. Poul W. Percy, Educationak Adviser to the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, Copenhagen. 


*Dr. Erkki Saari, Head of the Classifying Centre of 
Jarvilinna, Leppavesi. 


Judge P. Lutz, Juvenile Re-education Section, 
Ministry of Justice, Paris. 


M. J. Siméon, Director, Juvenile Re-education 
Section, Ministry of Justice, Paris. 


*Dr. Wolf MippENDoRFF, Secretary General, Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft fir Jugendpflege u. Jugendfirsorge, 
Cologne-Marienburg. 


M. Wilhelm MoLLENHAUER, Director of the Juve- 
nile Prison, Vechta i.O. 


*Dr. Gertrude Scuuuz, Allgemeiner Firsorgeerzie- 
hungstag E.V., Hanover-Kleefeld. 


Dr. J. D. W. Pearce, Psychiatrist, London. 


Dr. Cl. BUSNELLI, Rome. 


Judge Uberto RaparEtui, Director of the Juvenile 
Re-education Section, Ministry of Justice, Rome. 


Miss Johanna C. Hupic, Juvenile Court Judge, 
Rotterdam. 
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Mr. D. Q. R. MuLock Houwenr, Director of Zand- 
bergen Institute, Amersfoort. 

*Miss P. G. Prins, National Child Welfare Bureau, 
The Hague. 

*Dr. J. H. J. ScHouten (LL.D.), Ministry of Justice, 
The Hague. 

*Mr. J. Ritsema vAN Eck, Director of the Protestant 
Orphanage, Schiedam. 

*Miss E. vAN HILLE(LL.D.), Assistant Director of the 
School of Social Work, Rotterdam. 


*Mr. Derk ZuitTHorr, Psychiatric Adviser to the 
Ministry of Social Service, Zeist. 


Norway *Miss Marie Pedersen, Ministry of Church and Edu- 
cation, Oslo. 

*Miss Hanne-Marie TJENSVOLL, Ministry of Social 
Affairs, Oslo. 


Sweden *Dr. Elsa-Brita NoRDLUND, Senior Medical Officer, 
Department of Child Psychiatry, Children’s 
Clinic, Stockholm. 


Switzerland Mlle Nanon pE Rua, Head of the “ Bercail ” Insti- 
tute, Lausanne. 


Uniied Nations *M. Paul Amor, Regional Representative, Social 
Defence Section, Geneva. 


International Union for Child Welfare 
Dr. Georges THELIN (LL.D.), Secretary General. 


Mrs. J.-M. SMALL, Deputy Secretary General and 
Head of Research Department. 


Dr. Luise FRANKENSTEIN, Assistant Head of 
Research Department. 
Assisting the Secretariat 


Mile Yvonne vAN DER EECKEN, Ministry of Justice, 
Brussels. 


* Guests, not regular members. 


The Illegitimate Children 
of Mental Defectives 


Summary of a Study 


by Kenneth Britt, Children’s Officer, 
and Mary G. Joynson, Assistant Children’s Officer, 
County of Devon 


In considering the possibility of establishing hostels 
where unmarried mental defective girls could look after 
their babies the National Association for Mental Health 
found that two questions needed answering. What was the 
incidence of the problem and how were the babies provided 
for at present? Four south western local authorities 
(Bristol City Board and Cornwall, Somerset and Devon 
County Councils) examined all such babies in the care of 
their children’s committees. 

It was found that the total number of such children 
under care were 129 out of a total of 2,527, i.e.5.1%. They 
represented 29 per 100,000 population under 18 years of age. 
The proportion was much higher in Devon (9.6% of the 
children under care against 2.6 to 3.5% in the other three 
authorities), probably because a large mental deficiency 
institution serving the south western peninsula is in its 
area and mothers from adjacent authorities tend to be 
confined in Devon. If the total figures for the four autho- 
rities are typical it means that in England and Wales there 
are between three and four thousand illegitimate children 
of mentally deficient mothers in care. 

The number of new cases in 1952 suggests that the 
incidence is not diminishing. They replenished themselves 
at the rate of about one seventh during 1952 and this is 
almost certainly a higher proportion than that lost by 
growing up, or by death, certification, adoption or other 
means of going out of care. 

The four authorities studied serve between them about 
3.8% of the child population. This suggests that between 
four and five hundred illegitimate infants of defective mothers 
are received into care annually in England and Wales. 
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The Mother 


Table 1 shows the age of the mothers at confinement. 
22% of the babies were born to mothers under 21. The 
highest incidence occurs at maternal ages 19 to 26. 

It must be remembered that some of the children have 
older siblings and that a table of mothers’ ages at first 
confinements would show a higher preponderance in the 
younger groups. 


Table 1. Age of mother at child’s birth 















































al x tb S uw 4 
Age 16 | 17| 18 | 19 | 20 | so | eo | Se) ue | |S] % | Total 
All areas | 4] 1/4] 8/11 19 |19| 16] 19 12| 3 13| 129 








Table 2 shows that 104 mothers (81%) were in institu- 
tions or entered institutions when the children came into 
care. Twenty-five mothers were relieved of their children 
but went straight into the community. It is from these 
25 that a good proportion of those recommended for trial 
in a hostel would have been selected. 


Table 2. Status of mother when child received into care 








In institution In community Total 
For 
mentally Public Under Not under 


Deficient | Assistance | On licence | supervision| supervision 











Number| % Number| % |Number| % |Number} % |Number| % | Number 





Allareas| 87 /|68) 17 /|13) 4 3/ 13 |10) 8 6} 129 



































Nine mothers were released on licence within six months 
of the reception of the baby into care, and of these four 
mothers were released in less than five weeks. 

Twenty mothers are known to be discharged from certifi- 
cate : of these eight are married and another eight are self 
supporting. 

Nearly half the mothers with children in care have had 
more than one illegitimate child. It is surprising that of 
the seven Bristol mothers and the five Cornish mothers 
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who had more than one child only one of each of their 
children is now in care. Of the ten Somerset mothers 
with more than one child only one had more than one child 
in care. The other children may have been absorbed into 
the mother’s family or may have been received into care and 
subsequently certified or adopted or discharged by death 
or growing up or by committal to an approved school. The 
figures illustrate strikingly that there are others able to care 
for those children besides children’s committees. It is 
thought that in many cases the mother’s family is ready 
to look after the first child but not the subsequent ones. 
The Children’s Departments were asked to estimate 
in how many instances the separation of mother and child 
might have been prevented if a hostel for them had been 
available. Until experience has been gained of such a 
hostel, judgements on this issue are of course highly question- 
able. It appears that about one fifth of the total receptions 
might be worth trying in a hostel. We have estimated on 
p. 129 that there are four to five hundred receptions in 
England and Wales annually. Very much less than one 
fifth of these would occupy two or three regional hostels. 


The Child 


The high incidence of receptions under four weeks old 
is happily diminishing, since the existing maternity homes 
are generally prepared to keep the mother for several weeks. 
It appears that most babies come when mother leaves the 
maternity home or they do not come at all. The figures 
do not show many subsequent breakdowns: only 13 of the 
126 children came into care after their second birthday. 

Less than one in ten children have any substantial 
hope of going home to mother. This emphasises the impor- 
tance of trying to prevent the deprivation from the beginning. 
Once you have got a child into public care there is little 
likelihood of the family providing a home. 

Less than one in four is seen regularly by his mother. 
The thirty children who see their mother include those 
who are visited twice a year when a coach-load of mothers 
is taken on a circular tour of the children’s homes. This 
suggests that at least three in every four could be provided 
with substitute homes in private families without fear of 
serious interference from the mother. 
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Subsequent History of the Child 


Certain selective factors have influenced this part of 
the enquiry. The group examined excludes all those child- 
ren who have subsequently themselves been certified and 
removed to mental deficiency institutions and, on the other 
hand those who have been successfully adopted or restored 
to relatives. 

Ten children (8%) were boarded out with relatives and 
67 (52%) with strangers making a total of 77 (60%) boarded 
out. The remainder, i.e., 52 (40%) were in institutions. 

In Somerset and Devon the percentage of probands in 
foster homes is identical with the boarding out rate for all 
children in care. In Bristol it is one point less and in Corn- 
wall 10 points more than the average rate. Of the 91 who 
were tried in foster homes 14 have returned to institutions. 
Less than one in every six, 38 (29%) have not been tried 
in foster homes. 

Each of the 7 children who were three years old and over 
on reception has settled in a foster home. We made a more 
detailed examination of the 9 Devon children who had 
returned to institutions and the 14 Devon children who had 
never been tried in foster homes. With one exception only, 
these children had spent years in residential nurseries before 
being considered for fostering. To take one’s chance in the 
world gives a better prognosis for success than to be kept 
safely in group care from infancy. ; 

At one time it was thought that the illegitimate children 
of mentally defective mothers were themselves likely to 
be defectives. Children whose mothers were known to be 
unmarried defectives were not placed in adoptive or foster 
homes but were kept in institutions. On the other hand 
if the mother were not defective the child was often light- 
heartedly placed in a middle class family of good intelligence 
without any enquiry about the father. Amateur geneticists 
forecast not only hereditary mental defect but all kinds of 
hereditary traits of character and behaviour, and even 
detected conditions such as “ hereditary pauperism ”. With 
the growth of professional training there is less readiness to 
stick psychiatric labels on babies and assessment of the risk 
of transmissible disorder is increasingly left to the medical 
consultant. 

The objection to placing the illegitimate children of 
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defective mothers in foster homes with a view to adoption 
was that they were unlikely to be a social success, either 
by proving scholastically disappointing or by displaying 
odd feelings or behaviour. This had some validity while 
adoption agencies preferred to place ordinary children in 
intelligent middle class families who took grammar school 
education as a matter of course. Many of the failures were 
children of normal intelligence who did not come up to 
abnormal expectation. It would not appear that there are 
greater risks in placing the children of defectives into labour- 
ers’ families than in placing ordinary children into profes- 
sional families. 

We set out to examine, from the point of view of social 
success, the intellectual and emotional condition of our 
probands. The majority had not come under clinical 
observation ; they had made a tolerably happy adjustment 
to life without child guidance or special schooling. We 
were not concerned to make clinical assessments, but simply 
to find whether the children were socially handicapped, 
either intellectually or emotionally. 

A clinical examination of a child’s emotional condition 
might, for example, reveal marked obsessional traits, but 
if these did not upset the adults around him or make the child 
unhappy they would have little significance in estimating 
the child’s social handicaps. Similarly, in considering a 
child’s intellectual performance, the social worker’s assessment 
might differ considerably from an educational psychologist’s 
finding; but it is the impression of dullness or cleverness 
which the child makes on those around him which counts 
socially, not the child’s inherent intellectual capacity. 

The worker responsible for each child rated him on a 
scale of intellectual performance (not capacity) according 
to his school record. The ratings ranged from the ascer- 
tained educationally subnormal to the children who appeared 
to do as well as the average for the community. We found 
no above average or grammar school children. Under 
“emotional condition ” the worker rated as “ poor” those 
children who often appeared unhappy or who showed chronic 
socially unacceptable symptoms such as enuresis or delin- 
quency. Children who seemed happy and behaved ordinarily 
were rated “ good ” and those with mild or occasional devia- 
tion were rated “fair”. It is again emphasised that the 
group of children is selected: certifiable defectives have 
already gone off to M.D. institutions and some of those 
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who made the best social adjustment have been adopted 
or passed to the care of friends or relatives. 

According to the workers’ estimates of the children’s 
social adjustment, about one-third showed average intellectual 
performance, rather less than a third needed special school- 
ing and rather more than a third lay between these two 
groups. No child was rated above average. From the 
emotional aspect the children were rated “ poor ”, “ fair ”, 
and “ good ” in fairly equal proportions with a slight prepon- 
derance of “poor” adjustments. As might be expected 
the boarded-out children rate better, both intellectually 
and emotionally, than those in institutions. It is not by 
any means hopeless to foster an educationally subnormal 
or very dull child; half the foster children came in those 
categories and half, too, did not show good emotional adjust- 
ment. 

In an attempt to estimate the degree of social handicap 
which is peculiar to deprived children whose mothers are 
defectives, we made a social assessment of a group of 23 other 
children in care who had similar histories. It was not 
possible to find more than 23 controls because few children 
came into care in the first few months of life except the 
children of defectives. The comparison between 42 probands 
and 23 controls, on admittedly small samples, revealed that 
the children of defectives show a rather lower intellectual per- 
formance and emotional adjustment than the deprived 
children of non-defectives. 





The next issue of the Review will contain reports on 


the Zagreb meetings : 


THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE I.U.C.W. 
27-28 Auaust 1954 


THE WORLD CHILD WELFARE CONGRESS 
30 AuGust-4 SEPTEMBER 1954 
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International Child Welfare Movement 


UNITED NATIONS 
Family and Child Welfare 


(The following text is an extract from the Secretary General’s report 
to the Economic and Social Council at its 16th Session on the pro- 
gramme of concerted practical action in the social field of the United 
Nations and the specialised agencies ; Document E/CN.5/291/Rev.1, 
Chapter 9, Section 1—Family and Child Welfare. Editor’s note.) 


SECTION 1. — FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE 


Basic Purposes and Ouiline of the Existing Programme 


In the post-war period, family and child welfare programmes 
have been recognized as a top priority for the international pro- 
gramme in the social field from the time of the first session of the 
General Assembly when UNICEF was established to give emergency 
aid to children of war-devastated areas. The Social Commission at 
each session, the Economic and Social Council, as well as several 
other international policy-making bodies have continued to give 
earnest attention to ways and means of strengthening national and 
international programmes in this field. These bodies have made it 
clear, particularly in recent years, that they wish the programme 
for family and child welfare to be drawn up on a broad basis, carried 
out in a practical manner and designed primarily for the needs of 
people living in under-developed areas, whether in rural or in urban- 
ized communities. 

With these objectives in mind, the concerted international pro- 
gramme in the field of family and child welfare is directed towards 
the following basic purposes : 

(a) encouraging governmental and non-governmental programmes 
designed } 
(i) to strengthen family life ; 

(ii) to promote special programmes for mothers and children ; 
(b) supplementing such national programmes in agreement with 
governments, by direct international assistance to mothers 
and children in devastated or under-developed areas where 
necessary. 
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In view of the fact that these objectives must be achieved 
by national, indeed by local action, it must be recognized from 
the outset that international action can act only as a catalytic 
agent and that progress will inevitably be slow. Significant results 
can be obtained from special projects in the field of family and child 
welfare, but they will not have their full effect unless they are carried 
out as a part of a general programme for the improvement of the 
social and economic situation of the country. 

There follows an outline of existing programmes in terms of 
these basic purposes and certain suggestions for re-orientation or 
development in terms of substance, methods of implementation, or 
geographical coverage. 


A. Projects to Strengthen Family Life 


This objective is currently sought primarily through work in 
the field of maintenance of income for the family. Measures to 
promote full employment, to provide social security, minimum wage 
levels, and assistance to families in need are elaborated in other 
sections of this report and they must be considered as basic elements 
in providing a stable economic foundation for family life. These 
are long-term objectives which are necessarily at different stages of 
development in the various parts of the world. 

Efforts to provide a healthy family environment, to eliminate 
or control preventable disease, to establish medical and educational 
services for mothers and children, including nutrition services, and 
to train personnel for such services, are all components of the inter- 
national programme which enriches family life. 

The strengthening of those non-material elements, namely the 
social and moral attitudes which go to the making of family life, is 
a more difficult task for national or international action. The need 
for such action is particularly felt in areas where the family has 
been subjected to disruptive influences, e.g., where a stable rural 
population has moved rapidly into an industrial way of life. Inter- 
national programmes are designed to promote training for staff 
engaged in home visiting services of all types. It is clear that in 
under-developed areas, a home visiting system by professionals is a 
luxury unless the visitor combines her advisory work with other 
services, such as midwifery. In such areas, certain types of health 
and welfare work may be carried out by auxiliary or community 
workers... 

An attempt to study the unstable family with a view to deter- 
mining causes of broken homes and suggesting measures to combat 
such social features as high divorce rates, illegitimacy, etc., has been 
suggested on a number of occasions by non-governmental organiza- 
tions. The Secretary-General feels that, while such problems are 
undoubtedly important, they do not demand any high priority of 
international action by governmental bodies since in relation to 
problems of under-developed areas they remain of secondary signi- 
ficance. 


B. Special Programmes for Mothers and Children 


While the well-being of mothers and children of all ages, includ- 
ing adolescents, is of vital importance to the community, mothers 
and young children form a particularly vulnerable group. It is to 
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projects on behalf of mothers and children that international organiza- 
tions thus far have given their most conscious effort. They include 
a large group of projects designed to promote maternal and child 
health, better nutrition, education, special social services, vocational 
training, etc. ; they are outlined in the following paragraphs. 


(1) Maternal and child healih 


In the work of aiding all people to attain the highest possible 
level of health by the strengthening- of health services, control of 
disease and fostering activities in the field of mental health, the pro- 
motion of maternal and child health has a high priority. Assistance 
of this nature to countries includes, in particular, the development 
of centres for training workers in maternal and child health and 
demonstration services for training for work in rural areas ; campaigns 
for the prevention and control of diseases which especially affect 
large numbers of children, e.g., malaria, tuberculosis, yaws, and 
diphtheria and programmes in environmental sanitation. In all 
such projects the emphasis is laid on rendering areas self-sufficient 
by directing activities to the economic and social level of the com- 
munity, and by providing opportunities for training local personnel 
within the project and through a fellowships programme. 


(2) Nutrition of mothers and children 


Within the international programme designed to raise levels 
of nutrition, significant attention has been given to the nutrition 
of mothers and children. Special programmes include the provi- 
sion of nutritious foods, e.g., through school feeding programmes 
and maternal and child health centres ; the teaching of sound dietary 
practices and the best use of available food resources; the local 
production and use of foods of high nutritive value; the promotion 
of home economics work, particularly in rural areas and the training 
of personnel in this and the various fields of nutrition. Special 
attention is being directed to the prevention of a deficiency syndrome 
associated with a lack of protein which is widespread among infants 
and young children in many areas of the world. 


(3) Education 


The contribution of the education component of the international 
programme to family and child welfare covers two fields, namely, 
adults and children and adolescents. With regard to adults, the funda- 
mental education programme stimulates initial surveys of social condi- 
tions (family life, health, etc.), as a basis for concrete projects aimed 
at the development of an integrated community life with special atten- 
tion to the role of women in such development. In the case of child- 
ren and adolescents, the programme emphasizes the extension of free 
and compulsory education, the improvement of text books, teaching 
methods and syllabuses, the inculcation of the sense of social inte- 
gration and of the world community among children, the study of 
factors likely to arouse feelings of hostility towards other peoples 
among the young, and teaching about the United Nations and human 
rights. 
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(4) Vocational guidance, training and placement in employment of 
young workers 


In fulfilling the general objective of facilitating access by every 
individual to the highest possible level of social life, the means used 
to prepare young people for their vocational life play an essential 
role which necessarily follows from the rhythm and extent of modern 
economic development in all parts of the world. These means are 
designed to facilitate young people’s entry into active life in condi- 
tions which will enable them to make the best possible use of their 
abilities in suitable occupations and to have fair chances of promo- 
tion in their work. The international programme which is designed 
to achieve this objective would appear to be an indispensable link 
between general education and employment if the full over-all 
programme is to be carried to a successful conclusion. 


(5) Protection of mothers, children and young people in employment 


Women workers have to contend with special problems arising 
from their dual role of worker and of mother or expectant mother. 
Moreover, the employment of married women in many countries 
is increasing for a variety of reasons. Measures have, therefore, 
to be taken, or promoted, to lighten the burden carried by these 
women and to protect their children’s health and well-being, as 
well as the welfare of the family as a whole. 

The following services and facilities aimed at improving the 
welfare of working mothers and of their children are needed !: 


(a) legal protection of maternity ?; 


(b) provisions for the care and supervision of small children of 
working mothers ; 


(c) social measures for the benefit of school children within the 
framework of child welfare programmes (e.g., school meals, 
free or at low cost; recreational and educational facilities for 
school children outside school hours, provision of holiday camps 
or centres) ; 


(d) measures to lighten household tasks, such as construction of 
cheap and rationally planned housing; provision of home and 
services in cases of sickness or other emergency in the home. 


For young people first entering employment advice and guidance 
are necessary. Furthermore, special measures are required for 
their protection in regard to such matters as age of entry into diffe- 
rent kinds of employment, conditions and hours of work, etc. 


1 It is clear, however, that-a substantial part of the needed 
services are provided or planned under a general programme of 
welfare and in accordance with standards of social policy concerning 
the population as a whole. 

2 Cf. the Maternity Protection Convention, 1919, the Maternity 
Protection Convention (revised) 1952, and the Recommendation 
on the same subject, 1952. 
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(6) Special social welfare projects 


Social welfare projects include studies on the care of children 
deprived of a normal home life, standards of institutional care, 
various forms of day-care, adoption legislation and practices, guar- 
dianship, illegitimacy and day care. Standards of care for children 
living in institutions is the study of most general application since 
throughout the world children are still liable to be cared for in this 
way, if for some reason they are unable to live in their own home. 
Some measure of group care must be regarded as inevitable whether 
it is due to temporary emergency in the home, to mental or physical 
handicaps or to the result of war, and there is much practical advice 
available in the world as to how the evils of institutionalism may 
be avoided for the children concerned. 


(7) Supply programme 


In all their endeavours for children, the United Nations family 
has been fortunate in being able to utilize not only the methods of 
study and research as well as the standard technical assistance 
tools, but also to have at its disposal assistance with supplies and 
equipment. This programme was oriented in 1950 to strengthen 
child health and welfare services, particularly in under-developed 
countries, for long-range programmes. 

This assistance to governments in their long-range programmes 
includes technical aid, supplies and equipment for maternal and 
child health centres in urban and rural areas, for maternity and 
children’s wards in hospitals, and for the training of local staff, 
both professional and auxiliary ; for mass campaigns against diseases 
that particularly affect children; for child nutrition programmes, 
including milk production and other protein-rich foods. 


C. Meeting Emergency Needs 


In addition to the programmes designed to promote long-range 
activities for children, the international programme, since 1946, 
has helped promptly where international aid was required, to meet 
the needs of children and mothers in emergency situations, such as 
floods, earthquakes and drought, through the provision of food and 
in some cases shelter, clothing and preventive measures against 
epidemics. Supplies have also been provided for mothers and 
children among refugee groups. In the cases of Korea and Palestine, 
however, main emphasis continues to be on direct relief to children 
suffering the consequences of war and displacement. It is important, 
though often difficult, to conduct these programmes in such a way 
that social policies regarding children will facilitate rather than 
hinder their reintegration into family life within the normal com- 
munity. 


D. Implementation of a Concerted Programme 


Special projects concerned with the strengthening of national 
child welfare services make close co-ordination of national and 
international effort of prime importance. It has been agreed by 
all agencies concerned that they should work on a concerted basis, 
and that the most effective ways of implementing a concerted pro- 
gramme are: 
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(a) to help governments to assess their existing services for children 
in a few selected countries in under-developed areas and to 
advise on the development of a comprehensive. child welfare 
programme. This would at the same time serve as a guide 
to other countries ; 

(b) to encourage the training of personnel and in particular, of 
auxiliary and community workers, for maternal and child 
health and welfare services ; 


(c) to improve child nutrition. 


This statement does not of course preclude action by the organiza- 
tions belonging to the United Nations family, singly or jointly, to 
develop other important services along lines mutually agreed upon. 


Need for Re-orientation or Development of the Existing Programme 


A. Emphasis on the Family as the Basic Social Unit 


There has hitherto been some over-emphasis on what can be 
done for the child himself to the exclusion of what can be done 
for the child in relation to his family, for example, where a child 
has been deprived of a normal home life emphasis has been placed 
on methods of providing alternative forms of care instead of on 
providing services which might lessen the need for care outside the 
family environment. Given acceptance of the view that the family 
is the social unit which provides what the child needs for sound 
growth and development, the programme for family and child 
welfare should be developed with that in mind. Moreover, in 
implementing programmes, emphasis on the family will make it 
easier to make economical use of staff, including auxiliary and 
community workers. 


B. Special Aitention to Youth 


In this connexion the fullest use should be made of the inter- 
national youth organizations which, through their national branches, 
can mobilize very large numbers of young people. International 
action is already in progress; encouragement is given to the crea- 
tion or development of international youth institutes and hospitality 
centres ; training courses for youth leaders are held in the summer 
months in several continents; much has already been done to pro- 
mote the exchange of young people by means of travel grants, 
fellowships, etc. Further development of this work can do much 
to foster the spirit of world community amongst young people, to 
open their minds and to stimulate their ambition... 


C. The Pre-School Child 


There is evidence that children in the pre-school group often 
need special services. to promote sound and healthy development 
and that where comprehensive child welfare services are lacking, 
services to children in this group are more liable to be overlooked. 
It is therefore important that their health and nutritional needs 
should have special attention. If their mothers are working, suit- 
able forms of day-care should be provided, e.g., day nurseries, 
nursery schools, créches, day-foster care. 
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D. Early Childhood Education 


A world outlook depends upon factors of personality and atti- 
tude of mind, which begin to develop at a very early age. Although 
international understanding cannot be taught formally to small 
children, a basis can be laid by creating the necessary conditions in 
the home and the child’s immediate environment. This raises a 
number of problems of a social and psychological nature to which 
more attention should be given. An international conference was 
held in December 1952, to study problems of the education and mental 
health of young children in Europe. Surveys of nursery school 
education throughout the world are being undertaken and other 
work is in progress. These studies should if possible be extended. 


E. Community Participation 


Demonstration programmes in under-developed areas will 
gain from emphasis on community organization and participation, 
in order to ensure their continuity and their wider acceptance. Leader- 
ship and support from local volunteers and voluntary agencies can 
play a very important role and should be used to the full. 


F. Broadening the Use of Health Centres 


There are a number of ways in which a community service may 
develop but the initial activity is often of a limited nature. With 
regard to health, prevalence of some disease, such as malaria, may 
create an urgent problem, or a high infant death rate may indicate 
the need for provision of health centre activities for this vulnerable 
age-group. 

Whatever the initial activity, a stage will be reached when 
other wider activities can be added to the original programme. A 
focus for promotion of local enterprise and community organization 
may often be the maternal and child health centre, which can even- 
tually take on activities of a social and educational nature. These 
activities extend the influence of the centre beyond the strict defini- 
tion of health education, so tnat the centre becomes an important 
focal point for social endeavour of many kinds. 


G. Geographical Coverage 


The development of the international programme in the field 
of family and child welfare began with special emphasis on pro- 
blems occurring in Europe, particularly in relation to the post-war 
problems of children ; this in part accounts for the type of study to 
which priority has hitherto been given. As problems of health, 
nutrition, education and child care were recognized to have increasing 
significance in meeting the problems of under-developed areas, the 
emphasis has shifted more and more to other regions, particularly 
Latin America, the Far East and Middle East; in 1952 the nutrition 
programme was extended to children in Africa. However, in view 
of the requirements of children in less developed areas, it is clear 
that much remains to be done in this field and consequently the 
extension of programmes is urgently required. The special claims 
of children affected by war should still be regarded as deserving high 
priority. 
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The Economic and Social Council 
and the Protection of Mother and Child 


In its 18th session (29 June-6 August 1954) Ecosoc passed a 
resolution requesting the Commission on the Status of Women to 
defer consideration of the item “ Protection of Mother and Child ”: 
study of the documentation prepared by the Secretary-General 
for the Social Commission on the subject of protection of mother 
and child, with particular reference to the protection of the working 
mother, until the results of the study of this item by the Social 
Commission are known. This was resolved in order to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort. 

Resolutions adopted after discussion of the report of the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women concern women’s political rights, 
the nationality of married women, the status of women in private law 
and educational and economic opportunities for women. A resolu- 
tion referring to customs, ancient laws and practices affecting the 
human dignity of women has a very direct bearing on the welfare 
of the child: Ecosoc requests that the General Assembly and the 
Trusteeship Council in collaboration with States, including States 
administering Trust and Non-Self-Governing Territories, where such 
customs, ancient laws and practices exist, take all appropriate 
measures to ensure complete freedom in the choice of a spouse, 
abolish the practice of the bride-price and guarantee the right of 
widows to the custody of their children and their freedom as to 
remarriage. Child marriages and the betrothal of young girls 
before the age of puberty shall be completely eliminated and penalties 
are to be established in order to enforce this stipulation, if necessary. 
All marriages and divorces shall be recorded in a civil register ; all 
cases involving personal rights shall be tried before a duly appointed 
magistrate ; family allowances, where these are provided, shall be 
administered in such a way as to benefit directly the wife and 
children }. 

Last but not least should be mentioned the resolution ? concern- 
ing the United Nations Children’s Fund. It reads: 


The Economic and Social Council 


Recalling the decision of the General Assembly, in its Resolu- 
tion 802 (VIII), to continue the activities of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund without time limits, 


Considering that thereby new prospects have been created for 
promoting uNnIcEF child welfare activities, 


Having considered the reports of the Executive Board of UNICEF 


1 Document of the Ecosoc: E/Resolution (XVIII)/71, p. 3, 
13 July 1954. 


2 Resolution adopted on 1 July 1954. 


3 See Official Records of the Economic and Social Council, Eigh- 
teenth Session, Supplements Nos. 2 and 2A. 
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and the report by the Secretary-General under General Assembly 
Resolution 802 (VIII) 3, 


1. Notes the reports with satisfaction ; 


2. Considers that further efforts are desirable to familiarise 
the public with the needs of children and the work of UNICEF; 


3. Invites all State Members and non-members of the United 
Nations to continue their efforts to expand the resources of UNICEF ; 


4. Requests the Secretary-General to supplement, not later 
that 1956, his report on co-ordination of the UNICEF programmes 
with the regular and technical assistance programmes of the United 
Nations and the specialised agencies, paying particular attention 
to the further development of co-ordinating devices to assure solution 
of specific problems. 


UNESCO-I.B.E. 


Seventeenth International Conference 
on Public Education 


The Seventeenth International Conference on Public Education, 
held in Geneva from 5-13 July 1954, marked the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the signing of the Intergovernmental Statute of the I.B.E. 
and the completion of 25 years’ service by its Director, Professor 
Jean Piaget. Dr. Luther Evans, Director-General of UNESCO, 
reminded the audience of the great influence Professor Piaget has 
had on the development of educational psychology and thereby on 
modern methods of teaching. 

The main topic of the debates was the training and status of 
secondary teachers. The conclusions which were reached by the 
delegates from over 50 countries are contained in two recommenda- 
tions to be submitted to the Ministries of Education. The curri- 
culum is to include “ not only courses in psychology and education 
(including philosophy of education) and teaching practice, but also 
special courses involving, for example, a study of social background 
and relationships, professional ethics, international understand- 
ing, etc., so as to foster a spirit of democracy and freedom and of the 
brotherhood of man ”; it “ should give emphasis to the problem of 
international co-operation, so as to foster understanding, tolerance 
and respect for the freedom and independence of all nations ”. 

The majority of the delegates who drew up the recommendations 
represented Government Departments of Education or teachers’ 
training centres, etc. This may account for one noticeable gap in 
the curriculum : the “ study of social background and relationships ” 
is good as far as it goes, but in addition all teachers should know the 
practical implications of such studies and be trained in how to become 
aware of physical or mental or social handicaps of their pupils and 
how to co-operate with social and welfare agencies about which, at 
present, teachers all too often have but the haziest ideas. 


1 See Document E/2601. 
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NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS 


Triennial Convention of the International Council of Women 
Helsinki, June 1954 


All questions concerning children were dealt with mainly by 
the Child Welfare Committee and the Health Committee. 

In the absence of Mme Jean Barbizet, President, detained at 
the last moment by a bereavement, the first of these committees 
was chaired by the Vice-President, Lady Reading. A representative 
of uNIcEF took part in the discussions which were very lively and 
showed that identical problems were in the forefront of the public 
mind in most of the countries of the world. 

The placement of children deprived of a normal home life, which 
has been under study for a long time, brought out once again the 
advantage of placing children with foster families under proper 
supervision rather than in institutions. In America there is even a 
movement away from day nurseries in favour of day foster homes, 
that is to say, families willing to receive small children while their 
mothers are at work during the day. 

The question of the enforcement of maintenance allowances 
in the case of fathers who have left the country is now under study. 
An Ecosoc Committee has elaborated a Draft Convention which the 
Committee recommended to the attention of its members. It is 
important when devising measures for helping the unmarried mother 
not to jeopardise the position of the legal spouse and her children. 
There must be a fair distribution of the resources of the father. 

A report on women police revealed that there are wide diver- 
gencies of organisation and qualifications in the rare countries where 
they exist. But in those countries the authorities are unanimously 
of the opinion that the institution has become indispensable for the 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 

The Health Commitiee listened with great interest to an outstand- 
ing report by Dr. Simone Laborde on the mental health of children, 
a subject of world-wide concern. A resolution urging the National 
Councils to co-operate in the creation of mental health clinics where 
they were still lacking and to promote the education of parents and 
educators in this field was unanimously adopted by the Convention, 
which approved the proposal that the study of this subject be active- 
ly continued. 

Drug Addiction is assuming alarming proportions in certain 
big countries with overcrowded cities. Even children are involved : 
they are used by the traffickers for the clandestine sale of drugs 
and end up by becoming addicts in their turn. Heroin and mari- 
juana (Indian hemp) are those most in demand, but amphetamine 
is favoured by some. Steps must be taken to guard against this 
new danger. 

At the closing banquet the representative of the I.U.C.W. deliv- 
ered a message on behalf of the Union and made an announcement 
about the Zagreb Congress which aroused great interest. There is 
no doubt that for the large majority of the women assembled at 
Helsinki nothing that concerned the child left them indifferent. 


Dr. Renée Grrop. 
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The Police and Children 


At its recent conference (Paris, 3-5 June 1954), the International 
Federation of Senior Police Officers had as one of the main items of 
its agenda a discussion on the report of a group of experts concern- 
ing police action in the protection of the mental health of children. 
This report had been prepared at the request of UNEsco within the 
framework of its studies on the contribution of the various professions 
in the development of the mental health of children. 

In the light of the experience gained in different countries a 
number of general principles were established that may serve as a 
basis of police action in this field. The harmful effects of alcoholism, 
pornographic literature and the corrupt influence of malicious adults 
were subjects to which delegates gave their attention. Specific 
examples of harmful influences are connected with the streets: 
children accosting strangers to help them get into cinemas where 
films for adults are being shown (such contacts are often as mischie- 
vous—if not more so—than the prohibited film itself) ; young people 
drinking prohibited liquors in public, etc. In such circumstances 
the police officer has not only a role of protector in his capacity as 
an agent of the law, but also as an adult conscious of his social respon- 
sibilities. 

In such circumstances everything depends on the behaviour 
of the officer, on his knowledge and understanding of children, but 
ancillary factors are also the degree of co-operation that may exist 
between the police, the schools and institutions of all kinds concerned 
with service to the community. 

This social function of the police in general, as well as its spe- 
cialised services, raises automatically the problem of the recruit- 
ment and training of all grades of the hierarchy. Experts have 
come to the conclusion that a basic training for all police officers is 
essential, so that they may have a knowledge of the child’s deve- 
lopment both from the practical and from the theoretical point of 
view. These preparatory courses would incidentally reveal those 
who possess special aptitudes in the field of child protection. Police 
officers of all grades thus selected could undergo further training 
so as to learn how to gain the confidence of both children and adults. 

For instance, a major point would be to acquaint the trainee 
with the technique of questioning young people—which is entirely 
different from that employed for adults. They would be told, too, 
of the deep disturbance it causes in the child to be a witness of police 
intervention in the home; if an arrest of the parents has to be made, 
it is better that this should be effected without the child knowing 
about it, or in his absence. 

The experts emphasised how useful it was to associate both 
men and women in this protective action where adolescents are 
concerned. Taking into account the traditions and the cultures of 
different countries, they recommended the training either of women 
police or of women auxiliaries specially responsible for the supervi- 
sion of children. 

In connection with experiments that have already proved suc- 
cessful in this field, the report mentions the youth clubs organised 
by the police in Canada, with the aim of attracting adolescents 
away from the streets and giving them the taste for wholesome leisure- 
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time activities. In Montreal where this has been done the number 
of young delinquents has sensibly decreased. In Liverpool a special 
service has been created in the City Police with the special duty of 
looking after the pre-delinquents. 

This important report, which was received with satisfaction 
by the conference, will be studied in the coming months by the 
countries represented in the Federation and, also by experts not con- 
nected with the police. In its final form it will be distributed in 
English, Spanish and French before the end of the year to the govern- 
ments and police forces in different countries of the world. 
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National Child Welfare Movement 


FRANCE 
Social Assistance to Children 


With a view to modernising public assistance legislation and 
bringing it into line with the system of social security and the evolu- 
tion of present-day thinking in this field, a Decree of 29 Novem- 
ber 1953 has been promulgated which effects many changes in public 
assistance, henceforth to be known as social aid. Four traditional 
principles are however retained : 


1) social aid is granted only in cases where the person’s phy- 
sical state is such that he cannot maintain himself (sickness, disable- 
ment, old age, etc.) ; 


2) provided the legal conditions are fulfilled, social aid is a right. 
This right is recognised by a committee, against whose decisions an 
applicant can bring an appeal before a department or central com- 
mittee which has juridical power ; 


3) social aid is a secondary stage which only takes effect when 
all other sources of assistance have been exhausted (social security, 
personal or family resources, etc.) ; 


4) social aid is an expression of solidarity not only from indi- 
vidual to individual within the communes or departments, but also 
by the State towards local communities, since the State always 
bears a share of the cost of assistance, the extent of its participation 
being linked with the expenditure and income of each department. 


The operation of the system has been simplified, thus rendering 
it both quicker and more effective. 

Attention should be drawn to the provisions affecting children, 
in particular those amending the Act of 15 April 1943 on assistance 
to children. One group concerns administrative matters, for ins- 
tance, it is no longer the department where the child was born that 
is responsible for the relief but where he happens to be when the 
need for relief arises. 

In a second group the measures taken on behalf of children are 
adapted to modern methods of education, and in many cases the 
provisions already practised by certain social services are made 
generally applicable or compulsory. 


a) Measures to prevent the abandonment of children. — The 
text stresses the nature of the monthly allowance, which is designed 
not only to prevent the abandonment of children but also to shield 
them from the repercussions of extreme poverty. The allowance 
may be handed to the mother, the father, the grandparents, or to 
the person who has charge of the child. Instead of ceasing when 
compulsory schooling is completed it may be continued until the 


1 Froman article by Mile Piovenarp in Sauvegarde del’ Enfance, 
Paris, May 1954. 
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child is 17 years old if his apprenticeship or vocational training is 
involved. 

The maximum length of stay in a maternity home is reduced 
to three months, unless otherwise ordered by the doctor or the social 
service. Experience has shown that a protracted stay in a maternity 
home may have adverse effects and that it is preferable to help 
the mother to resume an active life, while at the same time making 
provisions to enable her to keep the child, for instance, by creating 
mothers’ hostels. 

Contrary to what happens in-the case of a stay in the maternity 
home, the expenses in connection with the mothers’ hostel are not 
borne entirely by social aid; the mothers benefit only to the extent 
of a monthly grant which is as generous as possible. 


b) Measures concerning the type of education for children— 

The method preferred is boarding-out in a foster family, but the 
pupils may be placed in a boarding school, whether specialised or not, 
if the behaviour is such as to call for this treatment. 

Probation hostels must henceforth be organised and have 
trained personnel so that observation of the pupils can be carried 
out during their stay. 

The creation of a training centre for temporary foster mothers 
is to lapse. Formerly it was considered necessary to employ qua- 
lified foster mothers so as to avoid a high infant mortality rate 
among the children taken into care who were often in poor health. 
But in view, on the one hand, of the psychological shock which the 
child may experience when transferred from one foster mother to 
another, and the extension of maternity and child welfare, on the 
other, it is the policy of the authorities now not to insist on this 
requirement, but to encourage the social services to place the child 
with its permanent foster family from the start, if it has been approved 
to take a child into care, under proper medical and health supervi- 
sion. 

A regulation of the Ministry of Health lays down the minimum 
allowance to be paid to foster families. In certain departments the 
rate was still too low to permit of the recruitment of sufficient candi- 
dates with the right qualities as parents. 

Vocational counselling as well as instruction in domestic eco- 
nomy for girls are made obligatory. The former provision for place- 
ment on the land has been removed from the Act. 

The terms “ difficult ” and “ vicious ” applied to the wards are 
replaced by the expression “maladjusted child”. The Act does 
not provide for special rehabilitation establishments for these: 
they are put on the same footing as other maladjusted children and 
the same rules for placing apply. 


The prefect may decide whether they should be placed in a 
rehabilitation centre ; he may also revoke this placement. 


c) Approved Placement Societies— 

Lastly, the Decree provides that the conditions in which the 
prefect may approve societies of this kind shall be clarified by a 
regulation of the Ministry of Health and Population. 

It is important to approve only those societies which are able to 
guarantee the placement and supervision of the children taken into 
their care, and that the cost to the social aid service shall not be 
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more than if the children were entrusted to it directly. The co- 
existence of an administrative service and voluntary organisations 
pursuing the same ends is in conformity with the traditions of public 
assistance services side by side with philanthropic societies, so long 
as the services provided by a voluntary body do not entail higher 
costs and, above all, that the benefits are not inferior. 

In conclusion, the Decree reorganising public assistance com- 
bines in a single text numerous laws that have been promulgated 
from the beginning of public assistance, after bringing them up to 
date and harmonising them. Its aims are to bring about a definite 
improvement in the situation of the beneficiaries, while at the same 
time preventing abuses and simplifying the task of the social ser- 
vices. The future will show whether these aims have been achieved. 


INDIA 
Planning for Social Welfare—The Way Forward 1 


One might well say of social welfare work what was once said 
of education in India, that it was not planned but just happened. 
For until very recent times, most schemes for the promotion of social 
welfare were the results of individual or group efforts, which were 
largely unco-ordinated and unrelated. But the scope for this form 
of service was so extensive and the need so urgent that no attempt 
to meet any of its many problems was wholely wasted. 

In India, as was the case in most other countries, the pioneers 
in this field were, generally speaking, volunteers or voluntary agencies, 
some local in character and others more widespread and even national 
in their range of activities. These agencies confined themselves 
usually to one or two aspects of welfare, such as women’s rights, 
child care, maternal health, the juvenile offender, scouting and guid- 
ing, the physically or the mentally handicapped, education, recrea- 
tional facilities, etc. Often, particularly in the larger towns and 
cities, more than one organisation operated in the same sphere, 
each independent of the others. 

In addition to the voluntary agencies, the Governmental Minis- 
tries and Departments of Industry, Health, Education, Labour, 
Defence, Home and Rehabilitation had their own special programmes 
of welfare relating to specific subjects or to specific sections of the 
people. The Ministry of Defence, for example, was concerned 
mainly with the welfare of service personnel, or ex-service men and 
their families; while the Ministry of Labour looked after the well- 
being of factory workers ; and so on. 

With the multiplication of agencies and schemes, however, it 
became abundantly clear that some system of co-ordination was 
necessary to avoid duplication and to secure the best use of all 
available resources, both human and material. Perhaps, the first 
significant step taken in this direction by voluntary social workers 
was the formation about eight years ago, of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work. This organisation has its headquarters in Bombay, 


1 A broadcast talk by Mrs. HANNAH SEN, Hon. General Secre- 
tary of the Indian Council for Child Welfare, given over the All- 
India Radio. 
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with branches in many of the States; and its primary task is to 
co-ordinate the work of existing institutions of social welfare rather 
than to initiate new schemes. By thus placing an emphasis on 
planned development, the Conference gave a new lead and created 
a new trend in social work. Subsequently, when new organisations, 
notable among them being the United Council for Relief and Welfare 
and the Indian Council for Child Welfare, came into being, their 
aims and objects stressed the need not only for new ventures but also 
for the co-ordination of similar ventures. Progress in social welfare 
as in all other spheres, it was beginning to be increasingly realised, 
could be best achieved after careful and systematic planning. But 
the accent on comprehensive and large-scale planning, in every field 
of human endeavour, came with the establishment of the Planning 
Commission and the publication of the first Five Year Plan. 

In their scheme for the planned development of the country, 
the Planning Commission recognised the importance of social ser- 
vices and the social welfare of the people. The Plan introduced a 
dynamic approach to the social problems of the day and sought to 
mobilise and direct all agencies, governmental or voluntary, engaged 
in the various types of welfare activities. It was admitted that 
private agencies had, in the past, rendered valuable welfare services 
and were, even to-day, in the forefront of the struggle for social 
betterment. On examination, it was found that more than 10,000 
such institutions existed and most of their programmes and projects 
made substantial contributions to the social welfare. 

Bearing this fact in mind, the Planning Commission under- 
lined the importance of public co-operation. The pace of the imple- 
mentation of their plan, they averred, depended on the extent of 
the co-operation it received from the people. It was vital that, at 
every stage of its execution, voluntary workers should assume a joint 
responsibility with the Government. This principle applied most 
forcefully to planning for social welfare. 

Under the inspiration of this new outlook, the Planning Com- 
mission instituted two new agencies for organising public co-opera- 
tion on a nation-wide basis. These were the Bharat Sewak Samaj 
and the Central Social Welfare Board. The Bharat Sewak Samaj 
is a non-official body, offering a non-political platform for constructive 
work. Its principal objects are to tap and develop avenues of 
voluntary service, to promote the social well-being of the community 
and to. supplement, and assist in, the work of other voluntary 
agencies. As such, the Semaj points the way to planned progress. 

The Central Social Welfare Board is a statutory body, empowered 
to administer a fund of four crores 1 of rupees, largely in the form of 
subsidies to recognised welfare agencies, so as to enable them to 
extend their activities and widen their scope for public service. 
The Board functioned till recently with the help of specially con- 
stituted Advisory Panels on the Welfare of Children, the Welfare of 
Women and the Welfare of the Handicapped and the Juvenile 
Delinquent. The grants already made by the Board to a multiplicity 
of deserving welfare organisations suggest a practical and useful 
way of furthering the national welfare and strengthening the bond 
of partnership between the Government and the people. 


1 One crore equals 10 million rupees. 
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It is understood that the Central Social Welfare Board intends 
to broaden its range of interests and, as a first step towards this, 
set up State Welfare Boards, which could well serve as the nuclei 
of full-fledged Departments of Social Welfare. Already some of 
the States, such as Uttar Pradesh, Madras and Delhi, have Depart- 
ments of Welfare. The creation of others will give to planning 
for social welfare the direction, help and guidance so indispensable 
to co-ordinated and speedy development. 

Voluntary welfare organisations have for many years now pressed 
for the establishment of Ministries of Social Welfare, both at the Centre 
and in the States. That some of the present Ministries have acted 
also as agents for social welfare has not been accepted as an adequate 
answer to this demand. The creation, therefore, of the Central 
Social Welfare Board has been a great encouragement to social 
workers and all those others who have the welfare of the country 
at heart. The evolution of the Board into a more effective and 
potential instrument of social welfare will be watched with the keenest 
interest. 


ITALY 


Public Assistance to Minors 


The first national conference for the study of problems of public 
assistance to children and youth was held in Rome, from 18-20 
June 1954. A large number of experts in social and health fields, 
representing the main semi-official bodies, voluntary Christian social 
services and Catholic social service schools, took part at the invita- 
tion of the Office for the Moral Protection of the Child (Ente Morale 
per la Protezzione Morale del Fanciullo). 

The conference opened with introductory reports by Mr. Aldo 
Moro and Prof. Flores d’Arcais, one on the legal aspects of public 
assistance in the service of children and youth, and the second dealing 
with the psycho-pedagogical problems of needy children and young 
people. Eight discussion groups were formed, each dealing with 
one of the following subjects: the tracing of children in need, 
assistance services to infants and children, assistance within the 
framework of the family, in convalescent homes, in schools, voca- 
tional training, and assistance to maladjusted and delinquent minors. 
The keynote of all the papers was the endeavour to consider the 
problem from the broadest basis and the necessity for allowing scope 
not only for the material but also for the moral and emotional nature 
of the human personality in the course of its development. 

The findings adopted in the various fields will serve as a guide 
to the assistance bodies, but above all they will furnish the basis of 
more organic measures, taking into account all the resources of social 
assistance available. Particular emphasis was laid on the necessity 
of adopting uniform criteria and methods in the tracing of children 
needing help and directing them towards the most appropriate 
therapeutic or social treatment. 

The conference also expressed the wish that its study committee 
should be given a permanent basis combined with practical scope. 
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NORWAY 


A New Child Welfare Act 


By the Act of 17 July 1953, which came into force on 1 July 1954, 
the various child welfare services have been reorganised into one 
comprehensive system. 

The new Act covers all children in need of public care and protec- 
tion, thus repealing or modifying the older Acts which referred to 
special groups only, e.g., the Act of 1896 which inaugurated assis- 
tance to neglected children with the help of Child Welfare Councils, 
often referred to as the “ Scandinavian System ”. 


Scope 


The new Act provides for special protective measures in respect 
of children under 18 years of age who: 


a) are so treated or live under such conditions that their health 
(physical and mental) or development is liable to be impaired or is 
seriously endangered, 


b) through breaking the law or other conduct exhibit such lack 
of adjustment to their environment or to society that special measures 
seem to be necessary, 


c) have no one to support them, or whose parents are unable to 
support them properly, and who are not otherwise properly cared for, 


d) are sick or physically, mentally or otherwise handicapped, 
and steps have not been taken to give them the care or treatment 
which they need and which in the circumstances can be given 
(Section 16). 


Child Welfare Committees 


The responsibility for taking such measures lies with child welfare 
committees. According to Section 1 of the Act, there shall be a 
child welfare committee in every commune (urban or rural). It 
shall keep itself fully informed of the conditions under which children 
and young persons live and shall promote measures for the improve- 
ment of child welfare in the commune. The committee should 
co-operate to the best of its ability with authorities, institutions, 
societies and others whose activities relate to child welfare, and 
particularly with the public assistance board, the board of health 
and the school authorities. 

The child welfare committee shall comprise five members— 
women and men—preferably selected from among persons having a 
special understanding of and interest in child welfare. In the cases 
of large communes the Ministry may allow the committee to have 
more than five members and to be divided into sub-committees to 
deal with specific areas or specific kinds of work (Sections 2 and 3). 
The committee shall obtain as much information as possible about 
the child, his environment and his parents and about conditions in 
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the home, at school, etc. In the examination of the child the com- 
mittee shall, so far as possible, secure expert assistance (Section 6). 

The child’s parents, superior or guardian shall be given an 
opportunity to be heard before the committee takes a decision. 
Also the child himself shall be given the opportunity to be heard by 
the committee in session. Section 8 stipulates that, where a child 
is to be heard by the committee, steps shall be taken to ensure 
that he can speak freely and without constraint. 


Supervision 


The Ministry shall exercise supervision to ensure that public 
child welfare committees and child welfare institutions shall furnish 
the Ministry with information and reports. The State Child Welfare 
Council shall be the Ministry’s advisory organ on child welfare 
matters. The County Governor shall supervise child welfare activ- 
ities in the county; there shall be an official responsible for child 
welfare matters in each county (Sections 13-15.) 


Special Protection Measures 


The child welfare committee may take, according to the cir- 
cumstances of each particular case, one or more of the following 
protective measures (Section 18) : 


a) place the home under supervision by appointing a super- 
visor for the child; 


b) furnish economic assistance to the home, in the form of 
money, goods or services, out of funds appropriated by the communal 
authority ; 


c) ensure that the child is placed in a kindergarten, day nursery, 
recreation centre or similar institution ; 


d) ensure that a child over school age is put in school for further 
education or is apprenticed or otherwise given employment without 
being removed from home ; 


e) ensure that a child that is sick or physically, mentally or 
otherwise handicapped is given care or treatment and is reported 
to the appropriate authority if he comes under the provisions of 
the Act of 23 November 1951, dealing with Special Schools. 


If necessary, measures set forth in paragraphs c) to e) may be 
given effect through an order to the parents. 


If these preventive measures are considered by the committee as 
useless or have proved unavailing, the committee may decide to 
assume custody of the child and to remove him from his home and 
place him elsewhere to be brought up (Section 19). 


The Act contains provisions concerning foster children and 
foster homes and special details referring to the placing of children 
the custody of whom has been assumed by the child welfare com- 
mittee (Sections 22-38). 
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Child Welfare Institutions 


It also deals with child welfare institutions such as children’s 
homes, including mother-and-baby hostels, reception homes, homes 
for young persons, etc.; day institutions (kindergartens, day nur- 
series, etc.) ; children’s colonies, including summer camps, etc. 

Child welfare institutions must be approved by the Ministry 
or a person authorised by the Ministry. Child welfare committees 
are to be consulted before such approval is given and they are also 
entrusted with the supervision of the institutions in their respective 
regions. Pending action by the Ministry, the child welfare committee 
may order an institution to be closed if it considers that its condi- 
tions—premises, staff, equipment, etc.—are very unsatisfactory. It 
has also power to order that a child be removed from an institution 
if this is in the child’s interest or if the child exercises an unwhole- 
some influence on other children in the institution. (Sections 39-44). 


Aftercare 


The committee is furthermore called upon to ensure that ade- 
quate aftercare measures are taken in the case of a child discharged 
from a special school, an observation school or an institution for special 
care. Such measures shall be arranged in consultation with the 
director of the institution in which the child was placed. As a rule 
the committee will appoint a “ supervisory guardian ” for the child. 

Similar measures for aftercare by a “supervisory guardian ” 
are to be taken, if considered necessary, in the interest of children 
placed by the committee in a foster home, children’s home or a home 
for apprentices. The committee may provide that. a person shall 
be subject to aftercare measures until he has attained the age of 
23 years (Section 51). 


EL SALVADOR 
Child Welfare Congress 


Under the auspices of the National Association “ Pro Infancia ” 
the Second National Child Welfare Congress was held at San Salvador 
from 22 to 27 June 1953. 

On the basis of the reports presented a number of resolutions 
were framed to be set before the competent Ministries in the field of 
education, the social protection of children, health, legislation (delin- 
quency, labour), and on the specific problems affecting rural children. 
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LIVING CONDITIONS AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Indigenous Peoples. Living and Working Conditions of Aboriginal 
Populations in Independent Countries. Geneva, International 
Labour Office. Studies and Reports New Series, No. 35. 1953, 
628 pp. $4; 24s. 


The gist of this extensive study of living and working conditions 
of aboriginal populations in independent countries can be summarised 
in a few words: As a rule the living standard is extremely low, and 
in the great majority of cases is considerably lower than that of the 
most needy layers of the non-indigenous population. Living condi- 
tions, though they vary from country to country, remain considerably 
below the most elementary educational and health requirements. 
Food is mostly quite insufficient in quantity and quality, and this 
has a particularly noticeable effect on the children, who suffer from 
deficiency diseases, and, indirectly, on the newborn whose mothers 
are inadequately nourished. Infant mortality is high. The child- 
ren’s education is equally sub-standard: illiteracy is widespread 
and this makes it also difficult to teach the people how to improve 
their health and general conditions. 


Between Past and Future. Essays and Studies on Aspects of Immi- 
grant Absorption in Israel. Edited by Carl FRANKENSTEIN. 
Jerusalem, The Henrietta Szold Foundation for Child and 
Youth Welfare, 1953, 335 pp. 


Under this title 13 essays dealing with problems of absorption 
and integration of immigrants are published— translated from the 
Hebrew—by the Henrietta Szold Foundation for Child and Youth 
Welfare. Quite a number of them cover general sociological and 
psychological topics. It is significant that the H.S.F. which was 
established with the aim of planning and co-ordinating child welfare 
services does not confine its research to child welfare problems in 
any narrow sense but extends it also to the wider fields of ethnical 
differences and to the historical, psychological and educational 
aspects of the process of the absorption of immigrants. In his 
essay on “ Ethnic Differences in Israel ”, the editor discusses the need 
for and the approach to understanding unfamiliar groups and shows 
the way to constructive evaluation of cultural patterns of newcomers. 
There are, of course, also essays dealing specifically with children 
and young people. Dr. Chanoch Reinhold, educational director 
of Youth Aliyah, writes about “ Dynamics of Youth Aliyah Groups”. 
He is himself a representative of the generation that, with the help 
of Youth Aliyah, set out to build its home in Israel. He discusses 
together with the special and unique question of how to re-integrate 
uprooted Jewish youngsters from over 30 countries into a new commu- 
nity, general problems of adolescence, sex relations, group tensions, 
community life and the role of educators in youth communities. 
Among the very informative essays, readers will also find the essay 
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on “ The Evaluation of A Temporary Foster-Placement Scheme for 
Immigrant Children ”, which was first published in the International 
Child Welfare Review under the title “ A Roof Over Their Heads ”, 
Vol. VI, 1952, No. 2. 


Parent and Child. Studies in Family Behavior. By James H. S. 
BossarD. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1953. 308 pp. $5. 


These studies are predominantly of the sociological type. They 
include research into the changing structure of the family as a social 
institution, into the influence of the size of the family and of the 
parents’ occupation on the child. The consequences of a parent’s 
remarriage and of inter-class marriage are also examined. Mathema- 
tical formulae are used for a discussion on housing problems under the 
heading of : A Spatial Index for Family Interaction. In the end this 
method does not yield much beyond reaching the rather obvious 
finding “ that the spatial dimensions of living quarters are related to 
the stresses, strains, and frustrations of family living.” Nor is 
new insight gained from a Study of Childhood Visiting presented as 
Process in Social Weaning. The analysis of one hundred case records 
is summarised in ten conclusions, one of which reads: “ Visits to 
grandparents are the most frequent. Some of these are pleasant, 
others are not. ” 


Saugling und Kleinkind in der Kultur der Gegenwart. By Prof. Dr. 
Med. Arnold GESELL. Revised edition 1953. Bad Nauheim, 
Christian-Verlag, 380 pp. 


German-speaking readers will welcome in this book the transla- 
tion of Infant and Child in the_Culiure of To-day, published in 1943. 


Heimatvertriebene Jugend. Eine soziologische Studie zum _ Pro- 
blem der Sozialttichtigkeit des Nachwuchses der heimatvertriebe- 
nen Bevélkerung. By K. Valentin MULLER. Kitzingen-Main, 
Holzner-Verlag, 1953. 221 pp. 


The Institute of Empirical Sociology in Hanover-Bamberg has 
tried to work out scientifically sound methods by which to examine 
and measure the physical, mental and social capacities of young 
expellees for reintegration and by which to compare their efficiency 
with that of local youth. Sociologists as well as social workers who 
are concerned with the possibilities and prospects of reintegrating 
uprooted families will appreciate this thorough study. 


Kind und Jugendlicher auf dem Lande. Beitraige zur psychologischen 
und padagogischen Tatsachenforschung. By Hildegard HETzER 
and Georg MorGENSTERN. Lindau-Bodensee, Verlag Dr. 
Piorkowski, 1952. 101 pp. 


Recently much attention has been paid to the special educational 
problems of rural children. The research work carried out, under 
the supervision of the authors, by students of a German teachers 
training college contributes to our knowledge about these problems. 
How do young people in the village spend their leisure time? Village 
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children at work and play ; some case records of the daily routine in 
the life of the village child; what village children (10-12 years old) 
expect of life; what they read—these are some of the topics which 
were investigated during the last few years. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Aggression and its Interpretation. By Lydia Jackson. London, 
Methuen and Co. Ltd. 1954. 237 pp. 2ls. 


The author’s experimental work with children has convinced 
her that there is a close link between negative forms of aggression in 
children and the parent-child relationship. Her projection test of 
Family Attitudes has shown her that significant differences exist 
between the neurotic and delinquent children, who are addicted to 
negative forms of aggression, and the normal, whom she calls “ aggres- 
sive in a positive way ”, in their conceptions of family relationships, 
and, perhaps inevitably, in their basic attitudes towards people 
and the world in general. 


Kinderzeichnungen in vergleichend psychologischer Beleuchtung. 
By Dr. phil. Franziska BAUMGARTEN and Dr. med. et phil. M. 
TRAMER. Berne. A. Francke AG Verlag. 1952, 64 pp., ill. 
Sw. fr. 8.85. 


According to the preface of this second edition, the authors 
see the special value of their study in having established how children 
of a given age draw under normal conditions and in how far certain 
elements of their drawings change when their emotional life has 
undergone changes. This analysis is based on drawings made by a 
group of 272 Serbian children who, in 1942, came to Switzerland 
to recover from the horrors and deprivations of the war. Method 
and findings of this study are equally interesting. 


Umgang mit dem kindlichen Gewissen. By Hans ZULLIGER. 
Stuttgart, Ernst Klett Verlag, 1953. 161 pp. DM 13.80. 


Mr. Zulliger’s skill in expounding educational problems while 
interpreting a variety of case histories in a lively and concrete manner 
is certainly one strong reason for the popularitv of his book. Another 
is the author’s sincerity in examining with a fresh mind our heritage 
of beliefs, traditions and educational techniques. In this book he 
discusses the theories about conscience forming habits, characteristic 
features in the behaviour of delinquents and the roots of the well 
known desire of adolescents, specially of young delinquents, to form 
gangs. 


Das unverstandene Kind. By Hans MULieR-Eckuarp. Stuttgart, 
Ernst Klett Verlag, 1953, 269 pp. 


The author uses the findings and methods of modern psychology 
and psychiatry in his work with children, but he is convinced that 
by themselves they are of little avail unless they are applied in the 
right atmosphere, that is to say, in an atmosphere of love and reli- 
gious feeling. A challenging book. 
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CHILDREN DEPRIVED OF NORMAL HOME CARE 


Soldatenkinder. Die unehelichen Kinder auslandisher Soldaten 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Mischlinge. By Dr. Luise 
FRANKENSTEIN. 10. Beiheft « Unsere Jugend ». Minchen-Basel, 
Verlag Ernst Reinhardt, 1954, 40 pp., DM 2. 


This study surveys the conditions of illegitimate children of 
foreign servicemen in nine European countries. It deals with their 
legal and economic situation and answers the question : Who brings 
them up? Special attention is given to the problems of the Coloured 
child and his mother. The material for this part of the study consists 
of over 800 case histories, provided by social workers in reply to.a 
questionnaire sent out by the I.U.C.W. Extracts from this study 
were published in the International Child Welfare Review, Vol. VII, 
1953, No. 2. 


Handbuch der Heimerziehung. Edited by Friedrich Trost. Frank- 
furt-am-Main, Verlag Moritz Diesterweg. 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
instalments, 1953-54. 


The subject of the second and third instalments is called “ the 
children and young people at the educational homes ”. This head- 
ing covers theoretical studies, e.g., on the general structure and deve- 
lopment of their emotional and mental life, and also very down to 
earth questions of the daily routine such as how to draw up good 
reports on the young residents. The problem of Verwahrlosung in 
its various aspects—forms, origin, educational aids to overcome this 
state (or rather stages of development)—is thoroughly examined. 
The fourth instalment deals with pedagogical questions arising in 
the various types of institutions and with the fundamental problem : 
What is the aim of education ? This work, to which leading experts 
contribute, is essential for anyone interested in education, not merely 
for those who are concerned only with institutional education. 


Roofs for the family. Building a center for the care of children. By 
Eva BuRMEISTER. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1954, 203 p., ill., $3.25. 


Miss Burmeister carries us along during the period where the 
dangers, inconveniences and inadequacies of an old building housing 
45 children were discussed, the planning of its replacement by three 
cottages, for three groups of children and administrative offices, 
the actual carrying out of the project including the demolition of 
the old home and the moving and settling down in the new quarters. 
She describes the reactions of the children, the staff and the neigh- 
bourhood during the whole period and through it all we gain little by 
little an insight in the problems of institutional care and why, for 
instance, it was preferred to group the children by age and sex instead 
of the “ vertical ” system often advocated. 

But there is never any dogmatism and one feels she is always 
ready to revise procedures in the light of new experience. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Lexikon der Padagogik. Four volumes. Freiburg, Verlag Herder, 
1952. Vol. I. 1196 pp., Vol. II, 1239 pp., Vol. III. 1220 pp. 
DM 56.- per volume. 


Of the four volumes the first three have been published and the 
fourth is to follow shortly. This encyclopedia covers education and 
adjacent fields, providing also information on youth services, educa- 
tional therapy, psychology, education through social services, etc. 
That the editors, the Deuische Institut fiir wissenschaftliche Padagogik, 
Minster, and the Institut fiir vergleichende Erziehungswissenschaft, 
Salzburg, are well known Catholic educational institutes gives this 
publication its special shade. As discussions of and understanding 
for other viewpoints are not lacking, this standard reference book 
should be useful for Catholic and non-Catholic readers. 


Die heilpadagogische Hilfsschule der Stadt Zurich. By Dr. Maria 
Ecc-BENEs. Verlag der Schul-und Biromaterialverwaltung der 
Stadt Zurich. 136 pp. 


In 1952 the municipal authorities of the City of Zurich took 
over a special school established by the author for mentally sub- 
normal children who were not capable of benefiting from the element- 
ary school services. Dr. Egg-Benes tells how her work began with 
one little boy in 1937 and how it developed into the municipal special 
school. She also describes the various types of mentally subnormal 
children and their background, and the methods used with different 
age groups. Rich experience is expressed in this book which should 
be read by parents and teachers. 


Berufsnéte Jugendlicher. By M. Tramer.. Basle, Benno Schwabe 
and Co., 1954. 172 pp. Sw. fr. 11.95. 


This is a psychological approach to the difficulties with which 
many adolescents meet at the age when they should but cannot 
make up their minds about their vocation. Parents, teachers and 
professional or lay vocational counsellors will benefit from the explana- 
tions and advice which Dr. Tramer, child psychiatrist, is able to offer 
from his rich experience. 


Young Workers in the United States. Annual Report for the Year 
Ending September 30, 1953 of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. By Gertrude FoLks ZimManp, General Secretary. 
New York. 20 pp. 


An analysis of the data on employment of children and young 
people as established by the decennial census and by monthly esti- 
mates reveals that in 1950 more than a million of school-age children 
were gainfully employed. The report contains information about 
the distribution of young workers by industry, about their schooling, 
their hours of work, about the working hours of children of school 
age and about the activities of the National Child Labor Committee 
in 1952-53. 
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Ursachen der Jugendkriminalitét. By Hans Narr. Basle, Verlag 
S. Karger, 1953, 104 pp. 


The author has analysed 98 cases of young delinquents who were 
sentenced over a period of two years by the juvenile court of Basle. 
His findings confirm the experience that the mentally subnormal 
child is much more likely to become delinquent than the normal one ; 
that children from incomplete families and young people with no 
vocational training are more endangered than those who come from a 
complete family and who have received vocational training ; and that 
the parents of the sentenced offenders often were themselves delin- 
quents or drunkards. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Expert committee on poliomyelitis. First report. Geneva, World 
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